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EPuCcATION.—A Young Lady, aged Eighteen, 
requires a SITUATION as a GOVERNESS in a Family. She has 
been educated for the purpose, and in addition to a sound English 
Education, can instruct her Pupils in Music and Singing, French, 
Drawing, and Dancing. 
Address “ E. G.” Post-office, St. Ives, Hunts. 





DUCATION.—As GOVERNESS. A Lady 

of the Established Church is desirous of obtaining either now, or 

at Easter, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a Gentleman's Family, where she 
would take charge of and instruct Young Children, and do all in her 
power to enhance the comfort of the Family with whom she resides, or 
she would not object to assist in a School. Satisfactory References 


given. 
Address “M. L. R.” Mepal, Isle of Ely. 


FPUCATION.— A Lady, who has resided on 
the Continent, desires to obtain a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
VOVERNESS in a Clergyman’s or Gentleman's Family. She instructs 
in the usual branches of an English Education, with Music, Fre ach 
(which she speaks fluent y), and Drawing with the various kinds of 
Pencils and & Estompe. The highest Testimonials will be given. 
Address “ M. N.” Post-oftice, Great Grim sby, Lincolnshire. 








= + 
STABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 

4 Enuston House, Lansdowne-road, Clapham, London.—The 
STUDIES will be RESUMED the 20th of January. Inclusive Terms, 40 
guineas per annum. A resident French Teacher and the First Pro- 
fessors. A Vacancy fora GOVERNESS PUPIL. The highest References, 


DUCA TION.—RICHMOND.—Inclusive 


4 Terms, 35 guineas.—The attention of Parents who may have 
DAUGHTERS to whom they wish to give a superior ENGLISH and 
FRENCH EDUCATION, with all the Accomplishments, is solicited by 
the Principals of a Finishing Establishment, situated in the above 
delightful locality. The French, Latin, and Italian Languages, Music, 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, and Dancing, by eminent Professors. 
One of the Principals being a native of Paris, the French Language is 
constantly spoken. 

Address “ Bellim,” Hiscoke’s Library, Hill-street, Richmond, Surrey. 








J-place. S h 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
Graduate in Honours, M. A., Oxon (without parochial charge), 
receives a few PUPILS, to prepare for the Universities and Holy Orders. 
His house is large and commodious, beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, 16 miles West of London. The highest References. 
Address, “ Rey. R. B.,” Church A iation, Southamp 
Strand. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


The Rev. R. D. HARRIS, Second Classical Master in the Black- 
heath Proprietary School, receives a limited Number of BOARDERS. 
Terms 60. for Pupils under Fourteen; 70/. for Elder Pupils. These 
Terms include Washing, Seat at Church, and everything except the 
School Fees. 

For further information, apply to the Rev. R. D. HARRis, 8, 
Kingswood-terrace, Lee, Blackheath. 
N ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, &t. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 
on application. 


ITY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 


/ 9, South-place, Finsbury, instituted with a view to provide 
a sound and liberal Education upon moderate and inclusive terms, 
more particularly for the Sisters of Pupils attending the public 
Schools of London. The next Term will commence on Thursday, 
January the 20th. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be 
to the Principal at the School. 


ANTED, by a RESPECTABLE PERSON, 
between Thirty and Forty Years of Age, a SITUATION as 
ASSISTANT HOUSEKEEPER and WARDROBE WOMAN in a 
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13, Great Marlborough-street. 
\ ESSRS. HURST and BLACKETT, 
4 Publishers, Successors to Mr. COLBURN, have just issued their 
CATALOGUES of NEW WORKS of HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRA- 
VELS, FICTION, &c., which may be obtained Gratis of all Booksellers 
throughout the Kingdom. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
T OPE and Co., Publishers, 46, Great Marl- 

borough-street, London, CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR IUB- 
LISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM, until the Author has been 
refunded his original outlay. They would also state that they print in 
the first style, greatly under the usual charges; while their publishing 
arrangements enable them to promote the Interest of all Works 
entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every particular furnished 
gratuitously in course of post. 





Now ready, postage free, 
LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW 
EDITIONS, added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, from 
January to December 1852. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 





$ Now ready, postage free, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
4 WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and 
offered to Country Librarians and others at Low Prices for Cash. 

CHARLES EDWARD MupIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 


JEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—Two 


1 Hundred Copies of “Alison's Europe,” New Series, Four 
Hundred Copies of “* Esmond,” and a proportionate supply of every 
other recent Work of acknowledged merit or general interest, are in 
circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 510, New Oxford-street, 

Single Subscription One Guinea per Annum. _ First-class Country 
Subscription Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of 
volumes requir 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 











School, or in the Family of a Widower. Can be highly re 
to fill any Situation where Confidence and Integrity are required. 
Address “ W. W.” 6, Copenhagen-street West, Barnsbury-park. 





5, Cumberl pla thamp 
DUCATION.—The Rev. A. SELLS, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and one of the Senior 
Assistant Masters of Marlborough College, Senior Optimi and Second- 
class Classic, 1844, assisted by efficient Masters, receives PUPILS to 
board and educate. Terms, 50 or 60 guineas, according to age. 
Parents residing abroad have the opportunity of leaving their sons 
during the vacations. 
References and testimonials can be forwarded if desired. 


DUCATION.—A Lady who has conducted 


-4 a Finishing Establishment in the country for many years, and 
whose School is one of reul respectability, is willing to FILL a 
VACANCY which occurs by receiving the DAUGHTER of a GEN 
‘TTLEMAN at a considerable reduction in her terms, and charge for the 
Board and English Education, with French, Italian, Pianoforte, Sing- 
ing, Dancing, and Drawing, but 25 guineas per annum. All the arrange- 
ments, both for education and otherwise, are very superior. 

Address (post-paid) “M. A. G.,” care of Messrs..D'Almaine, 
Soho-square. 
*,* High References to Clergymen and Pupils will be given. 


> . 
DUCATION.—SEA-SIDE— RAMSGATE. 
The Misses AMSDEN beg to announce that STUDIES will be 
RESUMED on the 22nd instant. This Establishment is conducted on 
the most liberal scale, diet unlimited, and exercise and sea-bathing 
superintended by one of the Principals. Wellington House is situate 
opposite the Vale, and within a short distance of the Rail and Sands. 
In 1 of the R to the above spacious Premises, there 
will be a few Vacancies. A GOVERNESS PUPIL required. 
For Terms, which are extremely moderate, apply to “M. A.” 22, 
Acton-place, Kingsland, London. 


. ~ 
QEA- SIDE EDUCATION, HASTINGS.— 
WO The Proprietor of MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, West-hill, 
Hastings, receives YOUNG GENTLEMEN as BOARDERS, to instruct 
in the usual branches of a Classical and Mathematical Education. The 
Pupils are provided with separate beds, and the utmost attention is 
aid to their health, and right moral and religious training. Manor 
Touse is situated in a most healthy locality; and, having been built 
expressly for a School, the Pupils’ Apartments are spacious and airy, 
and fitted up with careful consideration for their comfort and con- 
venience. 
For Cards of terms, references, &c. address as above. 


ry e 
KPUCATION —Canonbury-square, Islington. 
4 —AtNo. 14 and 15, a Lady and her Daughter receive a select and 
limited number of YOUNG LADIES as DAY BOARDERS and 
BOARDERS. The following Professors, of well known ability and 
experience attend. In History, Mr. A. Bramah, M.A. Camb. ; English 
Composition and Latin, Mr. Graham; French, Mons. Tourrier, Master 
at Westminster School, and late reader to H. R. H. the Princess Sophia; 
Italian, Valerio Pistrucci, Professor at King’s College; German, 
Me. Falck Lebahn; Drawing, Mr. C. H. Weigall, of Queen's College ; 
Degortment, Exercises, and Dancing, Miss Mary Birch; Pianoforte and 
Harmony, Mrs. Ingram ; Singing, Miss Eliza Birch; Writing, Arithmetic, 
and the Globes, Mr. W. Frost, F.R.A.S.; Sacred Voeal Music (in class), 
Mr. W. H. Monk, of King’s College. Ladies admitted to the classes, or 
to private lessons, of these Professors. 
Terms, &. may be had on application by letter to the Principal, as 
above. 


PPRENCH ACQUIRED asonthe CONTINENT, 
- at Rugby, in MADAME BERARD’S ESTABLISHMENT (which 
offers all the comforts of an English home), for a select number of 
YOUNG LADIES. ‘The family is Parisian. German and English 
Governesses reside in the house. The course of Studies embraces all 
the essential branches of a sound Education, including English and 
Foreign Literature. The best Instruction to be had in Singing, Piano, 
Italian, Drawing, and Dancing. Terms moderate. References may be 
inade to the Ven. Archdeacon of Coventry ; Warden of the Queen's Col- 
jege, Birmingham ; the Rev, J, Moultrie, Rector of Rugby; the Very Rev. 
Deen of Carlisle ; the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, Head Master of the Shrewsbury 
Scheol; the Rev. Dr. Marsh, late of Leamington; the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark's College, Chelsea; and the Rey. F. 
Chalmers, Rector of Ecckenham, Kent, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Carn wath. 






























Address, Bilton-road, Rugby. 


NDOWED GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 

4 WELIANGBOROUGH.—Founded in the Reign of Elizabeth, 
and pleasantiy situated near a first-class station, on the Northampton 
and Peterborough Railway. 

Head Master.—The Kev. THOS. "SANDERSON, D.D. of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

A limited number of BOARDERS are received, to be instructed in 
the Latin, Greek, and French Languages, with every useful English 
study, and under a careful cuitivation of Religious Principles. 

‘erms< 40 guineas per Annum ; for Sons of the Clergy, 35 guineas. 

There being no Exhibitions to the Universities, the Terms are 
moderate, in order to meet the views of those who may wish their 
Sons to proceed at Fifteen or Sixteen to Schools which possess this 
Advantage, 

For other partiesjars, apply (prepaid) to the Head Master. 





x xT 
(GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
x INSTITUTION ; incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to 
hold Land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of HARROWBY 

The objects of this Society are all in operation 

Temporary assistance to Governesses in distr 
and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

ANNUITY FuND,—Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, secured 
on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the 
Institution. 

A Lady of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the So- 
ciety’s Annnities to 202. and has already received 1800. towards this 
desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given may be 
addressed to the care of the Secretary. 

PROVIDENT FUND.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies in 
any way connected with Education, upon Government security, agree- 
ably to the Act of Parliament. This Branch incluges a Savings Bank. 

The Government allow Foreign Governesses to contract for these 
Annuities. 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their engage- 
ments. 

A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

A College, with Classes and Certificates of Qualification for Go- 
vernesses. 

An Asylum for the Aged. 

32, Sackville-street. 


x > , 
THE ELIZABETH FRY REFUGE. 
Chairman of Committee, 

The Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor, M.P. 

Instituted for affording a temporary Asylum for Destitute Females 
on their release from the metropolitan and other Gaols, their Moral 
and Religious Improvement, and the arranging for their future destina- 

tion and welfare. Asylum—Mare-street, Hackney. 

This Refuge, which was founded as a memoriz! to the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry, has been in operation three years, and has admitted 
above 200 cases, varying in ages from twelve to thirty-five, most of 
whom have been either provided with situations, restored to their 
friends, or sent, after a probationary term, to other asylums. Twenty- 
six are now in the Refuge; and it is gratifying to state that compara- 
tively but few cases of disappointment have occurred. The Committee 
are thus encouraged to proceed in the difficult task they have under- 
taken, and trust that, under the Divine blessing, the training of this 
deplorably destitute class of females in a course of religion and virtue 
will lead, not only in restoring many to the confidence of society. 
also to such a knowledge of Scripture truth as shall make them F 
unto salvation.” To proceed in this truly Christian work, the Com- 
mittee feel they must call upon the benevolent and wealthy for the aid 
which the funds at the present moment very urgently require. Some 
important sanitary improvements have been recently effected, which 
will absorb most of what they have now in hand. ‘ 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, J. Gurney 
Barclay, Esq. at Barelay, Bevan, and Co.'s, bankers, 54, Lombard- 
street; Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand; Messrs. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly 
Messrs. Nisbet and Co. 21, Berners-street; and by the Secretary, Mr 
Charles Gordelier, 92, Fenchurch-street F 





afforded privately 











Cc. W. KLUGH, Secretary. 
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T° LITERARY GENTLEMEN and 

PUBLISHERS.— VALUABLE LITERARY PROPERTY.—A 
MAGAZINE, one of the most popular, talented, and improvable of the 
present day, is to be SOLD by PRIVATE BARGAIN. The Copyright, 
very numerous Stereotype Plates (which are of permanent value), and 
Stock of Sheets, will require from 3000. to 1000/., a portion of which 
may be taken on approved bill. 

Applications by letter, and from principals only. to be addressed to 
X. Y., eare of Mr. HODGSON, Auetioneer, 192, Fleet-street, corner of 
Chancery-lane, London. 





THE CELEBRATED BOWYER BIBLE. 
Pt TTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piceadilly, on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26th, at Three 
o'clock precisely, the magnificent Mlustrated Copy of MACKLIN’S 
Edition of the Holy Scriptures, well known as THE BOWYER BIBLE, 
forming, it is believed, the most extensively-illustrated book extant ; 
consisting of about 7000 Drawings and Engravings, of every period and 
school of Art, arranged with consummate neatness and taste, and com- 
prising every fact and incident of Holy Writ whieh have been the sub- 
ject ot Pictorial Mlustration. The formation of this matchless work 
oceupied the greater part of the long and useful life of the late Mr. 
Bowyer, who expended upon it above £3000. It consists of 45 folio 
volumes, and is inclosed in an appropriately-carved Oak Cabinet. 
Particulars will be sent on application; or the entire Catalogue (Six 
nas Sale of valuable and curious Books) will be sent on receipt of six 
stamps. 
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N ILLER’S GLASS COLOU RS.—Prepared 

em for painting the Dissolving Views. The same colours are also 

applicable for painting the slide glasses of Magic Lanterns, and devices 

= bag ged oy — = in imitation of the Old Masters. In 
ubes, ls. ea ER'S GLASS VARNISH fo: i 

ba SE per Bora Ist for painting oq Glass, 





MILLER'S Artist Colour Manufactory, 56, Long-acre, London. 


| {(RUCHLEY’S 


\{ ADAME PLEYEL, on her return to England 
4 will give a SOIREE MUSICALE on MONDAY, JANUARY 31, 
at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. Vocalists: Madame Fi0- 
RENTINI, Miss ALLEYNE, Miss KATHLEEN FITZWILLIAM, and Mr. 
WEIss. Madame Pleyel will perform on the Pianoforte a Selection of 
Classical and Modern Works. Violin: Mr. Sainton. Violoncello: 
Signor Piatti. Conductor: Mr. F. Mori. Commence at Eight o'clock. 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each; Tickets, 7s.; at CRAMER, BEALE, and 
Co.'s, 201, Regent-street ; and all Music-sellers. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
| upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 














Just published, price 2s. 6d. Second Edition, 
"THE ENDSLEIGH POLKA. Composed, and 
respectfully dedicated (by express permission) to Her Grace the 
} Duchess of Bedford, by JOHN T. GRIBBELL, Tavistock. 
| To be had of ADDISON and HOLLIER, 210, Regent-street ; all respecta- 
ble Music-sellers; and the Author. 

“Tt is one of the best Polkas that has come under our notice; it 
| ought to become a great favourite, for it is well arranged, and speaks 
| well for the composer's knowledge of music.”"— Plymouth Journal, Noy 
| 25, 1852. 


| J M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A.—A very fine 
| CF © and extensive Collection of choice ENGRAVER’S PROOFS and 
| OLD IMPRESSIONS for SALE, after J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. 
| The admirers of this great Artist should obtain G. LOVE'S new List, 
| which will be forwarded on the receipt of Two Postage Stamps. 

| Also, just published, the Third Part of a NEW CATALA IGUE, con- 
| taining ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS by the most celebrated Ancient 
| and Modern Masters. This may also be obtained on the receipt of Two 

Postage Stamps. 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*,* Established above Sixty Years. 


> > TY ~ 
()BSEQUIES of the late FIELD-MARSHAL 
the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.C.B., K.G., &e. 

MACLURE, MACDONALD, and MACGREGOR, Her Majesty's 
Lithographers, have the honour to announce that, shortly aiter the 
| Funeral of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, they will publish 
| SEVEN PLATES (Interiors, Exteriors, and Portrait), illustrative of 
that August Ceremonial, beautifully drawn and lithographed on Half 
Imperial size, in the highest style of Tinted Lithography, in an elegant 
and appropriate cover. Price 2/. 2s. 

Copies will be delivered fuithfully in order of Subscription; and as 
only a limited number can be printed, an early subscription is obviously 
recommended. 

37, Walbrook, Mansion House, 

London, November, 1852. 

Subscriptions received as above; also at the other Offices of the 
Publishers, 18, Zenwick-street, Liverpool; 77.4, Market-street, Man- 
chester; and 57, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 


> ‘ y a 7 
A TREATISE on WATER-COLOUR 
4 PAINTING, addressed to the Amateur and Student. Illustrated. 
by Eight Plates from the designs of Mr. HENRY WARREN and Mr. 
EDWARD CORBOULD, Members of the New Water-Colour Society 
developing in their Four Progressive Stages the principles of Figure and 
| Landscape Painting. Printed in Colours by Mr. OWEN JONES, price 21s. 
| A TREATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
in Oil Colours, addressed to the Amateur and Stuck nt, developing in. 
their Progressive Stages the principles of Landscape Painting, price 5s 
London: MILLER and Co., 56, Long-acre; and ACKERMAN ¥ and Co 
96, Strand. ‘a 





























Just published, with Additions to the present period 1852, : 
. , 


¥ > Gg aN i 
(SHEAP GLOBES.—One Guinea only, a New 
/ Terrestrial Twelve-inch Globe, on Pedestal, showing the most 
| recent Discoveries in Atrica and the North Pole, New Settlements of 
Australia, New Zealand, &c. Also, are now ready, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18 and 
21 inch Globes, at greatly reduced prices,-—N.B.—Old Globes re-covered 





New Edition, price, 31 Maps, 16s., 22 Maps, 12s., 14 Magis, 83., 
JCHLE FAMILY and SCHOOL 
ATLASES—These valuable Atlases have been constructed fo1 
Schools and Private Families. The Maps are engraved 


the use of Publ 

* , rs 

in a bold and clear style, the names of the principal places only bein 
red by being selected 













given, and from their excellence have been hon 
for the instruction of the junior Members of the Royal Family, 
World 8 feet 6 inches, Europe 7 feet, England 7 feet, on rollers 25s. 
\RUCHLEY’S enlarged MAPS of EUROPE 
J Globular World, and England; for the use of ( olleges, Schoc is, 
and Private Families, or easy seference to the library or counting-house. 
These noble Maps are engraved with bold outline, only the principal 


places, and physical features being shown, ar 4 
published. . » and are the largest maps 


C. F. CRUCHLEY, Mapseller and Globe Maker, ®%, Eidetietregt! 1 T°T" T & 
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Just published, price 2s. 
YONNEMARA,; its Scenery and History, with | 
a detailed account "of its present Protestant Reformation. By 
the Rey. DENHAM SMITH, of Dublin. 
Also, by the same Author, Third Edition, price 2s. 
The RHINE and the REFORMATION. Notes 


of Places hi-torically associated with the Lives of the Reformers. 


London: SNOW, Paternoster-row. 
’ | HE 
sc 


Enginece 
matics, th: F 
1100 Wood Engr 

J. ALLEN, Warwi 


Recently published, in cloth, "10s lt Cie: 
DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND 


SNCES, Explaining all the Terms used in Architecture, Civil 


» Arts, and es E = 3 rimental Sci “3 NCes ; 
. FRANCIS, 
inning Pater rnoste RANCIS, 21, Mile- 


-r ; . 
end-road, and all Booksellers. 





» OF sent free by post for seven stamp: 
IMMEL'S PERFUMED ALMANACK, 


) beautifully Printed in Oil Colours, imparts a delightful and lasting 
scent to po 
able present t 

Sold by E. R 
39, Gerrard-sttect, 
chemists. 


Just published, in One Octavo Volum pages, price 7: 


‘N EXPOSITION of the GR. AMMATIC. AL 

STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, being an attempt 

to furnish an improved method of teaching Grammar, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By JOHN MULLIGAN, A.M. 

While passing through the press, Professor Craik, of Queen's College, 

had an opportunity of hastily glancing over this work, and he 

‘ ed to say “it was highly creditable to the author, both asa 

schol: wr rand a thinker. 

yondon: SIMPKIN, MJ ARSHALL, and Co. 

NOW READY, MR. DOD'S PEERAGE, &c. 
oa edition f for 1853; thoroughly revise: ad, with many improvements. 


R. DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE 


and KNIGHTAGE, is the only record of the Rirth-places, 
Education, and Public Services of Titled persons, and the only Peerage 
which contains Biographical Statements respecting every Bishop; 
every Lord of the Court of Session; every Privy Councillor of Great 
Britain and of Ireland; every Knight of the Bath; 
8t Michael and St. George; every Knight Bachelor of Great Britain 
and of Ireland; i 
courtesy bears the prefix of Lord, Lady, or Honourable. 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
WHITTAKER and Co, Ave-Maria-lane; and all Booksellers in town 
or country. 


friends at home or abroad. 


Soho, and by all booksellers, perfumers and 


Belfast: HENRY GREER. 





Foolseap 8vo. 


Just Published, with Frontispiece by GILBERT, feap. Svo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
T HE FAMILY BIBLE yewty 
OPENED, with Uncle Goodwin's Account of it, by JEFFERYS 
TAYLOR, Author of “A Glance at the Globe,” 
landers,” &c. 
“A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes 
feelings, and intelligence of young people." —Educational Times. 
* We heartily commend this work to parents and teachers.”—Critic. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
“Just published, with. ‘Illustrations, “fep. 8vo. 70. 48, 6d, cloth, 


Hee [IN TREASURES; or, the Heir of 
H me Edited by F. HARDM AN, Author of the “ Student 
of Salamanca, 


* Abot aieater in incident and as charming a tale as we have read for | 


simply and gracefully told —life-like— and admirable in its 
Naval and Military Gazette. 


GRANT and GRIFFITH, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


years — 
moral.’ 





Just published, feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. cloth, 
Tr ‘ * * 
K ATE and ROSALIND; or, Early 
Experiences. 

“Doubtless for good reasons the writer of this tale has determined 
upon remairz teh ogee n; but we are sure every one who reads it will 
feel a strong desire to know to whom they are indebted for one of the 
most interesting and instructive works in this class of literature which 
has for years issued from the press. We wish it a circulation equal to 
its mer 8, both as a literary composition, and a counteractive to the 
Jesui ly destroyed the 


nde of society.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Chure hyard. 





o coli oe Y's NEW WORK FOR THE 
th Frontispiece by J. ABSOLON, 5s. clot 


HE HISTORY of an ADOPTED C HILD. 
By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY, 
“With wonderful power, only e matched by as 
simplicity, Miss Jewsbury has rated the history of a child 
autobiographical form lends itself to the subject very happily. We are 
inclined to think that, for nobility of purpose, for simple nervous 
writing, and for ar’ istic construction, it is one of the most valuable 
works of the day.’ Lady's Companion “A tale of the deepest 
interest told with ¢ ‘lightful simplicity.".—The Critic. “A work of 
singular merit."— Bell's Messenger. “A charming narrative.”— 
Examiner. 
GRANT 


ae — NG. 


admirable a 
The 


and GRIFFITH, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
MR. KINGSTON’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYs. 

N ANCO, the PE RUVIAN CHIEF; or, an 
Bt Englishms an's Adventures in the Country of the Incas. By W. 
H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. With Illustrations by CARL SCHMOLZE, 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 

“A tale of adver 
tions of Peruvian life, 
youthful readers 








written in a style that cannot fail of captivating 
‘—Educe — Times. 
$y the same J vars 
MARK § AWOR Le: 6S 
Ocean. With Illustrations by J. ABSOLON. Feap. 8vo. 6s. roa 
PETER the WHALER, his Early Life and Ad- 
ventures in the Arctic Regions. Second Editic on, with MJlustrations. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
GRANT and GRirritH, Corner 


Tale of the Indian 


of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price lot 
NEC DOTES of the if ABITS & INS TINCTS 
of BIRDS, FISHES, and REPTILES. By Mrs. R. LEE, Author 
of “ Adventures in Aus ia,” “The African Wanderers,” &c. 
Illustrations by HARR ed WEIR. 
niform in size 


ANECDOTES of the HABITS and INSTINCTS | 


of ANIMALS. With Illustrations by HARRISON WrrIr. 
“Besides the attraction which skilfi Ny-chosen anecdotes always 
possess, Mrs. Lee, by her judicious choice, ber introduction, and 
ees remarks and reminiscences, imparts information and life. 
—Spectator 
“There are few. bx »oks which more 
and the pleasing.”— Eclectic Revie 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Bans r of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


happily combine the instructive 





Now ready, the Second Edition, revised, feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
DVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA; or, The 
Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds 
containing accurate Descriptions of the Habits of the Natives, and the 
Natural Productions and Features of the Country. By Mrs. R. LEE 
(formerly Mrs. T. E. BOWDICH), Author of “ The y 
&c. with Illustrations by J. 5. Prout 
Extract from a Letter from Australia addressed to the Author: 

“I have had much pleasure in reading your book ; I am sure there 
is scarcely a person, after residing for years in this country, who might 
not learn much of the natural products of Australia from your account 
of them : 

“The work cannot fail to achieve an extensive popularity.”—Art 
Journal. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


| CORNER. 


a ractical Mechanics, Manufac turing Processes, the Mathe- | 
Illustrated with | 


hooks, card cases, desks, &c., and forms a most accept- | 


nel, perfumer, sole proprietor of the toilet vinegar, | 





| Questions, 3s. bound. 
every Knight of | 


very Kni Wi ry: overV : y | 
gees ey gaorattlenrae tbe rhe a gerne dog | Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table. 


‘ The Young Is- | 





| LONGMAN and Co.; | 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster-row ; and TEGG and Co., Cheapside, | 


peace and blighted the | 


I Varta ISITE OIL 


| Tiefy. 
| stamps. 


iture, combining numerous anecdotes and descrip- 


With | 
| office order for 10s. 6d, 


| quires for ls.; India Note, five quires 
African Wanderers,” | 


| Bordered Envelopes, 9d. per 100: 

| Visiting Cards printed for ls. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 

List of prices sent post free. On orders | 
} 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price = 
POEMS, SACRED and MI SCELLAN EOUS. 
By HENRY GRAZEBROOK, 

London: WHITTAKER and Co. Liverpool: 
LAUGHTON. 


DEIGHTON and 





In the press, and shortly will be published, printed in a large clear type, 

SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By Miss 

Revised by J. KITTO, LL.D. In QUESTIONS and 

ANSWERS. For the use of Schools and Families. 

been engaged above five years in the compilation of this work. 
Price 3s. 6d, continued to the present time, 


NEW EDITION of CORNER’S GERMANY | 


| Lt and the GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and sae i 


with a Chronological Table, Index, and Questions added. 
Also, price 10s. 6d., demy 8vo., handsomely bound, fit for a present, 


with gilt edges, eleven plates of Illustrations, by J. GILBERT, and | 


three Maps, 
CORNER'S UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELA 


CORNER'S AC CURATE HISTORIES for SCHOOL and FAMILY 


READING. 

Miss Corner's Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 3s. 6d. | 


bound ; or, with the Questions, 4s. Twenty-fourth thousand. Plates, 
Map, and Chronological Table. New Edition, continued to the present 
date. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6¢.; or, with the 
Questions, 3s. bound, Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
the Questions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. New 
Edition, te nth thousand. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. ; 
tions reas od, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and C' hronological Table 
Edition, eleventh thousand. 

CORNER’S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s. 6¢.; 
Plates and Map. 

CORNER'S HISTORY of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 
Map, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROMF, 


or, with Ques- 
-New 


or, with 


with Questions, 3s. 6d. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
and Chronological Table. 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s, 6d.—Turkey, and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 

Miss Corner's Miscellaneous works are— 


The FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND that should 
be placed in the hands of a Child. Second Edition. Printed in large 
type. 3s. 6d., gilt edges; or, in eight divisions, fancy stiff covers, 
6d. each. 

EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Questions 
to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss CORNER. 
Price 1s. sewed ; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 

The PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss CORNER. Seventh 
Edition, improved, with Illustrations. 1s. sewed; or, 1s. 6d. bound in 


| cloth, 


Edited by Miss CORNER, in Two Series, price 3s. 6d., each complete in 
itself, bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, sides and back, the 
COLOURED NURSERY PICTURE SUNDAY BOOK; 
with above 100 coloured Illustrations. Edited by Miss CORNER, 
author of “The Historical Library,” 
Illustrations, 5s. 
London: DEAN and SON, 
SIMPKIN and Co.; 


Fleet-street; 
and 


Threadneedle-street ; 
HAMILTON 


LAw, 
and Co.; 


order, of all Booksellers. 





TO PATRONS OF ART. — 
PICTURES.—KNIGHT 
1 FOSTER have been 4 d the agents for the sale of 
3 PATENT OIL PICTURE 


Miss Corner has | 


Plates, Map, | 


&c. &c.; or, in one volume, plain | 














C AUTION.—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 
knowledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for some 
time past — ee upon the public by selling to the trade and 
MARKING INK. This is to give notice, that I am the original and 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said article, and do not employ 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 

E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late JouN BOND, 
’o8, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 
N GAME of the RACE, or Steeple- 
Chase.—This highly amusing and exciting Gases can now be 
facturer's Toy and Fancy Repository, 380, Oxford-street, For the 
| country, or emigrants, &e., it is invaluable, as it makes dull hours 
plied. Also all other new and fashionable Gam: ing of Tivoli 
or Chinese Billiards, Cockamaroo, Russian Bagatelle, German and 
among the Tailors; Roulette Wheels, Trou Madame, Tournament 
Knights, Devil on Two Sticks, The Chase, Hippodrome, Pope Joan, 
of other Amusing Games for Children and Adults; also an endless 
variety of French, German, and English Toys; Puzzles, Dolls’ Houses, 
Dressing-cases, Balloons, Theatres, Plays, Armour, Bats, Balls, Boxes 
of Tools, Ivory and other Letters, Pocock’s Kites, Building-toys, Books, 
on wheels of every description and size; and every kind of elegance, 
suitable for presents for all ages; Combs, Brushes, Cutlery, Desks, 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to FRANK MERRY, 380, 
Oxford-street, London. 
Parlour Magic, Performing Birds, Fantocini, Dissolving Views, &c., &c. 
—Christmas Trees. 
HUNGERFORD MARKET, LONDON, FLoristto HER MOST 
| GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN and H. R. H. PRInce ALBERT, begs 
most superb Dutch Flower Roots. As a great many ladies and gentle- 
men were disappointed last season, in consequence of not giving their 
orders will ensure the best and finest bulbs; and enables also H. C. to 
arrange with his relations in Holland (who are the largest and best 
may be required. Whole Boxes as imported, &/.; half ditto, 41.; quar- 
ter ditto, 2. Each Box will contain a Pamphlet, stating full partieu- 
A whole Box will contain 100 most splendid Hyacinths, named sorts, 
including the most superb yellow, blood-red, and black seedlings; 100 
colours; 100 double Ranunculas, ditto; 100 Iris Anglica, striped and 
spotted ; 100 Iris Hispanica, splendid colours; 100 Iris Persica, beauti- 
| Bouquet Narciss; 1,000 Crocuses, in most beautiful varieties, Remit- 
tance required. A” may be had, twenty named Hyacinths, and 
H. CORST EN. "8, Grand Hall, Hungerford-market, London. 
Copy of Warrants. 

| appoint Mr. Henry Corsten, of Haarlem, Holland, and 8, Grand Hall, 

| Hungerford-market, to be Florist in Ordinary to Her Majesty. He is to 
the said place belonging during my will and pleasure, and for the 
same this shall be sufficient warrant. Given under my hand this 17th 

H. SUTHERLAND, Mistress of the Robes. 
Mr. Henry Corsten, you are hereby appointed Florist to H.R.H. Prince 
20th day of November, 1840. 
ROBERT GROSVENOR, Groom of the Stole. 


Shippers, Outfitters, &c. Whereas it has lately come to my 
others a spuri article, under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
any traveller, or authorize any person to represent themselves as 
Public, and serious injury to myself. 

ERRY’S E, or 
procured complete from 2s. 6d. to 10/. 10s,, at the Inventor and Manu- 
change to merry ones. Rules forwarded for a stamp. The trade sup- 
English Billiards, Cycloidal Bagatelle, Round Hazard; or, the Devil 

| Cribbage, and Chess Boards; Chess and Draught Men; and thousands 
Rocking-horses, Furniture, Papier Mache Articles, Work Boxes, Desks, 
Colour Boxes, Printing Presses, Noah's Arks, Horses, Carts, and Toys 
Work-boxes, Stereoscopes, Enchanted Spy-glasses, &c. 

All kinds of amusements provided for Evening Parties, consisting of 
IE ENRY CORSTEN, 8, GRAND HALL, 
to announce that he is now ready to receive orders for his Boxes of the 
orders in due time, H. C. begs to intimate to his patrons that early 
growers of Dutch Roots in the world) for the quantity of sorts which 
lars how to grow the roots and make them bloom as they do in Holland. 

; named Tulips, early and late, best sorts; 100 double Anemonies, in all 
fully scented; 100 double and single Jonquils; 100 double and single 
twenty Tulips, for 

By Virtue of the Authority to me given, I do hereby nominate and 
have and enjoy all the Rights, Profits, Privileges, and Advantages to 

| day of April 1838, in the first year of Her Majesty's reign. 
| Albert Given under my hand and seal, at Buckingham Palace, the 








TO ADVERTISERS. 
The SCALE of CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS is as follows: 
a @ 


Five lines -5 0 
Each succeeding line. -0 6 
Country friends, who wish to remit the cost of thet ir advertisements 
that the orders for inserting them, are requested to observe that each 
line of print contains, on an average, ten words, 





s invention has excited the ctuivedion and wonder of all persons | 


| of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
| delicacy of finish, and effect, which has placed them in the first rank as | 


Gems of Art for the Cabinet, the Album, or Scrap Book. 


SIXPENCE EACH. 

View from Richmond Hill. Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
Vi iew near Harrow-on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis Abbey. Royal 
> ge, London. Flowers—three bouquets. Flowers—one group. 
) " (the Coquette.) Winter Scene. Rock Quarry. 
Holland Abbeville. Cader Idris. Gondolet. Windsor 
ten bouquets. Lover's Seat, Hastings. 
Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. 
Prince of Wales landing at Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzentfe ls, on the Rhine. 
Millon the Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. River 
Five of the above sent post free on the receipt of 33 postage 


River Scene. 
Castle. Flowers- 
Well, Hastings. 
British Guiana. 
View of the 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Illustrations. 
Illustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth's Priory. 
Bride. Four of the above sent post free on the receipt of 52 postage 
stamps. 

TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Her Majesty the Queen, a full-length Portrait. 
Prince Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty and Prince 
in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. The Cireassian 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Je sony Lind. Jetty Treffz. 
of the above sent post free on receipt of 52 postage stamps. 
THRE E sidan} S AND SIXPENCE. 

Exterior View. The Great E 
View. Arctic Expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin. 
Castle. Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The whole 
card-board or drawing-paper, and some have a rich gold border. 
of the above sent post free on the receipt of postage stamps, or post 


Albert 


Two 


iibition, Interior 
Windsor 


The G 


FOR PRESENTS. 
The pair of Views of the Exhibition are very suitable, and are by far 
the most perfect, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 


| wonderful structure, and are fitted in handsome Gutta Percha Frames, 


Gold and Glass, complete for 17s., carriage free. 
Yhen the value of Ten Shillings or above is taken they will be sent 
» free to every part of Britain. 


KNIGHT and FOSTER, Stationers, &c., 5, Eastcheap, London. 








NJO CHARGE for STAMPING.—A single | 
| x packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, | 
Crest or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery full | 


30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO’'s, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street, 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five 
for ls.; Letter paper, 4s. per 
Sermon paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolscap, 6s. 6d.; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per 


ream ; 
good Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100: the Queen's- 


ream ; 


Head Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK- | 


BORDERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size), five quires for ls. ; 
best Wax, 3s. 6d. per lb.; 100 super 


Envelopes, by post, 1s. each. 
over 20s, Carriage paid to any part of the country. 
Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-strest. 


The Dripping | 
Indian Settlement, | 


Water | 


Ten Album | 
The Greek Dance. | 
The | 


His Royal Highness | 


are mounted on | 
Three | 


Useful Cream-laid | 


CON TEN NTS. 
LEADING ARTICLES: 
Beautiful Poetry 
Wit and Humour 
The Literary World: its Sayings and Doing 
A Life Drama. By A. Smith 
ENGLISH LITERATURE :— 
Science :— 
Foster's The One Primeval Language .....s.sessesseeeseseeee seveesenses 
History :— 
Bruce's The Roman Wall 
Biography :— 
Bauer's Lives of the Brothers Humboldt. 
Religion . 
Cyclopedia of Religious Denominatic 
Jamieson's Cyclopedia of Religious Biography 
Voyages and Travels :— 
Bartlett's Pictures from Sicily 
Simpson's P — after Waterloo 
Wortley’s “ &c.” 
Barter's The A and the Veld 
Keppel's Visit to the Indian Archipelagoin H. M.'s ship Meander 
Fiction:— 
Lady Fullerton’s Lady-Bird ..........+... 
Lady C. Long's The First Lieute: 
Tendring Cottage ..... 
Notices of Small Books... 
Poetry and the Drama:— 
Holmes’s Poetical Works . 
Notices of Small Books .... 
Miscellaneous :— 
The Drawing-room Table-boo 
Notices of Small Books . 
| Periodicals and Serials .... 
| FOREIGN LITERATURE :— 
The Critic Abroad 
Switzerlan’ > — 
The Poor Man of Toggenburg. 
| Italy:— 
From our own Correspondent.......sscssereeresrreeeersseeereenenses: eonsee 
| SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &¢:— 
Medical Science: 
{ The News and Gossip of the Medical World 
Science and Inventions :— 
Summary 
Art and Artists :— 
Talk of the Studios 
Music and Musicians: 
Summary 
Musical and Dramatic Chit-Ct 
Gossip of the Literary Circles 
Drama and Public Amusements 
Dictionary of Living Authors . 
List af New Books 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths . 
Books Wanted to Purchase 
Advertisements 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PoETRY (No 282.)—The volume noticed under this heading in our last 
number, as by “Mr. Parkes," should have been stated to be by “ Miss 
Parkes. 

H. H. —We are unable to assist our correspondent in his inquiries. 

A. C. (Portsea.)—The suggestion is perfectly impracticable. 


THE CRITIC, 
Fondon Literary Sournal. 


BEAUTIFUL POETRY. 
Tue subscribers to Beautiful Poetry, who did not 
receive the first number in due time, must ascribe 
it to a demand which we had not anticipated. 
Better provision will be made in future. 

As it appears to be much approved, we deter- 
mine to accede to the request urged by so many 
of the subscribers, and to publish it fortnightly, 
on the Ist and 15th of each month. No. III. will 
therefore appear on the [5th of February. 

Some copies are stamped for post, price 4d. 
Subscribers paying in advance at the office will 
be supplied for half a year for 3s. 6d. (which may 
be sent in postage stamps.) 

Unstamped copies can be procured through all 
the booksellers in the country. 























WIT AND HUMOUR 

Beautiful Poetry having been so mucirapproved, 
we shall at once proceed to the carrying out of 
the original design, and publish in like manner, 
at the same price and of the same size, a col- 
lection of the true Wit and Humour of our 
language. Of these also there exists no choice 
gathering. Our purpose will be, as with the 
poetry, to present only such as is truly good, 
unencumbered by the load of rubbish usually 
mingled with it; and for this purpose we shall 
gather from ancient as well as modern sources, 
and include the most familiar as well as the 
rarest, provided it be really witty or humourous. 

The first number of Wit and Humour will 
appear on the 1st of February, containing thirty- 
two pages, price threepence, or stamped for post 
fourpence. ‘Twelve numbers will be supplied 
stamped from the office to any person trans- 
mitting 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 











THE LITERARY WORLD: 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
UNDETERRED by the fate of the Baroness von Beck, 
strong in the consciousness of their personal identity, | 
Mr. Cuartes Dickens and his friends, the promoters | 
of the Guild of Literature, were last week the heroes 
of a great intellectual festival at Birmingham. Sir 
Epwarp Butwer Lytron was not there; but, to 
make amends for the absence of the Baronet, a real Lord 
presented himself,—in some sort, too, a literary Lord, 
for Lord Lyrre.ron is the descendant of him who 
wrote the Life of Henry I/., and Mr. PHtirmore’s 
biography of that historical nobleman was executed 
under the auspices of his amiable Lordship. Mr. 
THACKERAY could not be with them, for Mr. 
THACKERAY, as all the world knows, is being féted by 
the Yankees; but, as Esenezer Extiorr once said | 
that Butwer plus Str WALTER Scorr was equal to 
SHAKESPEARE, so perhaps it may be said that Mr. 
Joun Forsrer, the author of The Life of Goldsmith 
age EXAMINER himself, in visible presence), plus Mr. | 

Witis, of Household Words, is equal to 
THACKERAY, and both of those gentlemen honoured | 
happy Birmingham on this occasion with their pre- 
sence. When there was lately a similar gathering at | 
Manchester, the “metropolis of industry” rejoiced | 
in the company of Mr. Jonny Brent, who became a 
little literary for the nonce. Birmingham last week 
could not boast of that eminent patriot; but, in lack 
of him, had it not the “ sounding brass” of its own 
beloved and accepted Dawson, to whom the heirs, 
executors, or assigns of the Baroness von BECK are | 
still indebted in the sum of 1/. 4s, for a copy of her 
second work, which, owing to certain circumstances, 
is still uncompleted and undelivered to the subscribers ? 
and was not Dawson complimented by Mr. EXAMINER 
himself on the “wit and wisdom” which he pours 
forth weekly in the ‘‘ Church of the Saviour?” The 
proceedings were partly diurnal, partly nocturnal ; 
the former comprising the presentation to Mr. 
Dickens, from Birmingham admirers, of a ‘ salver ’ 
— to be “ silver”), on which there were carved 

gures from the Iliad, a highly-appropriate gift to 
the author of Pickwick! The nocturnal transactions | 
included a dinner-party, with the usual sequel of | 
post-prandial oratory, Mr. Dickens responding to the 
toast of “The Literature of England,” and my Lord 
LyTTELTON proposing that of ‘The Guild of Litera- 
ture.” A certain discrepancy is observable between 
the speeches of the commoner and the lord. The 
author of Pickwick was loud in praises of the state of 
literature in the nineteenth century, when the writer, 
instead of depending upon a patron or two, 








| this latter half of the nineteenth century, 


Lerd Lyt- 
who, no doubt, has had to pay pretty 
for the biography of his historical ances- 
tor (an undiscerning public refusing to buy it!) 
was not so clear about the perfect excellence of the 
nineteenth-century system; had he been so, how 
could he have approved of the objects of the Guild 
of Literature? and indeed how does Mr. DickENs 
reconcile his support of the Guild with his trenchant 
faith in the efficacy of the “ volunthry principle” in 

literature ? People who can amuse the world, in any 
way, from that of Mr. Josep MILLER up to that of 
Mr. Cuarves Dickens, always have been and will 
be amply rewarded by the world’s applause and pay ; 
but for the serious man, of independent convictions 
and disinclined to play the fool, the nineteenth century 
is perhaps the worst of recorded centuries. That old 
hermit at Derw 
used occasionally to repair from Lindisfarne for a little 
spiritual commune, was a happy man, although he 


can appeal successfully to the people. 


TELTON, 
smartly 


rentwater, to whom Saint CuTHBERT | 


lived upon roots, compared with our SourHey in the | 


same locality, slaving himself into madness for book- 
sellers and editors, and mocked by Sir Ronerr PEEL 
with the offer of a baronetey! But to return to 
Birmingham. 
of them died out ; 
way, a Literary Dinner or even a salver, than to 
manage successfully a Literary Institution. So the 
other day, since the giving of the dinner and thesalver, 
there was a public meeting, at which Lord Lyrre ron 
spoke and assisted, to arrange the foundation of a 
new Literary Institution for Birmingham, on the 
largest, the most colossal scale. And that a little 
diseord should not be awanting to give relief to the 
prevailing harmony, there has been, of late days, 
proceeding in Birmingham a rebellion of the journey- 
man-printers against the masters; the raucous voice 
of Dawson cheering the rebels on. 
printer has just cause for complaint at present, and 
feasible proposals on his behalf would be worth 
attention; but he will not take much by blindly 
following the guidance of persons of the Dawson- 
kidney ! 

Mr. Dickens, at Birmingham, reprobated those 
who doubt the efficacy of ‘‘ cheapnesss ” 
adequately ‘to prov ide for the proper support of the 
literary class. Well! America is the land, par ex- 
cellence, of literary ‘‘ cheapness; no law of inter- 
national copyright, no Booksellers’ Association, no 
“taxes on knowledge” there! 


Its Literary Institutions have most | 
for it 1s easier to give, once in a | 


The English | 


in literature | 


One of the finest of | 


America’s living poetic minds is Bryant's, whose | 


Thanatopsis some people think ‘equal to anything in 
WorpswortH ” Bryant is in London just now, 

not, however, to be crowned in the capital, but to write 
‘ our own correspondence” to the New York Evening 
Post, which he edits; no transatlantic Lord GuLEn- 
CATRN or Lord LonspAL E having made him a gauger 
as BurNS was, orasté amp-collector like Worpswortn! 


| Let it be admitted, however, that America is honour- 
her 


ably distinguished among the nations by 
diplomatic employment of her literary people: 
Wasuixncton IRvING was envoy at Madrid, her 
Bancrorr and Everetr have been ministers in 
agp SQuIER expects an ambassadorship to 
Japan, and Perer Par ey at this hour is consul in 
Paris. The latest diplomatic arrival from beyond 
the Atlantic is that of Mr. InGersou, to replace at 
our C ourt the Mr. Ansorr LAwreNce who expressed 
himself “favourable, as an individual, to a law of 
international copyright.” Mr. InGersou., if Mr. 
GRAVE be not mistaken, was a friend of Dr. CHAn- 
NrNG’s, and wrote a history of the second American 
war with Great Britain; and the speeches delivered 
by Lord Dersy and Mr. Jonn Bricur, 


her 


| Lordship might still be literary. 


on the oeca- | 


sion of the recent dinners to him at Liverpool and | 
Manchester, afford a point or two fit for comment by | 


the literary journalist. Lord Derry spoke, in a 
praiseworthy tone, of the easiness of access to the 
peerage by men of ability, however humble their 


birth, and instanced the recent elevation of a grocer’s | 


son from Sir-EpwArpsnHiP to Lord-St.-LeoONARDSHIP. 
True: but is sueecess in barristering the best test, in 
of a man’s 
usefulness to serve his country in the Upper House of 
Legislation ? Has the head which seans, and most 
clearly understands, and could most successfully un- 
ravel, 
period of transition—has that head generally a wig 
upon it? Mr. Joun Bricur, again, indulged ina 
piece of curious invective against two London jour- 
nals, the Britannia and the Sun, which have, it would 
seem, committed the heinous offence of speaking 
lightly of America or of some American; and on that 
account Bricur sneers at their editors as “ obscure 
scribblers,” and refuses them 
(according to him) the circulation of the Sun is going 


the complexities of a civilised soe iety in a| 
| to himself. 


any authority because | 


down, and because he does not know anybody who | 


subscribes to or reads the Britannia ! 


Heyday! 
Bricut! 


Mr. | 
this would seem a strange way for a demo- | 


crat, did not one know that there is nothing equal to | 


the vulgar insolence of your parveny. ** Obscure 
scribes” indeed. Mr. Bricur himself has not hesi- 
tated before now to become an “ obscure scribe,” 
and write anonymous leading articles! And 
what has Mr. Bricut, on a public platform, to do 
with the circulation of the Britannia or the Sun, 
although he has a perfect right to criticise their 
opinions? Suppose the Britannia or the Sun were to 
retort upon Mr. Bricut with a criticism on his pri- 








vate affairs, and reproach him with the declining 
sale of his cheap carpets, “ twenty- five per cent. 
below the prices of any other firm,” the speedy dis- 
appearance of their bright hues, and the swift decay 
of their texture ! 

Some years ago Lord Jonn RusseLu spoke con- 
temptuously of “ ‘the writers in the daily newspapers ;” 
but at least his lordship was the son of a duke, and not, 
like Mr. Bricut, of a factory operative; and his lord- 
ship now belongs to a ministry which numbers among 
its members, as a secretary of the Board of C Jontrol, 
one of these same “ writers in the daily newspapers,” 
the legal and colonial contributor to the Times, Mr. 
Rogert Lowe, the clever M.P. for Kidderminster. 
Singular! this is the post that Macaunay began 
official life by filling: twenty years have come and 
gone, and now it is from practical contributors to the 
Times—not from rhetorical contributors to the din- 
burgh—that our governors choose their literary 
officials. FruumMore, the guondam translator of Faust 
is the Times’ correspondent at Berlin, and has received 
(they say) from the leading journal a roving com- 
mission in the colonies. Perhaps one of these dé ays 
FittmorE may be Colonial Under-Secretary : to suel: 
high destinies may translation of Faust ‘lead one! 
This is a hypothetical promotion : not hypothetical, 
but real, is that of the Times’ literary gentleman. 
SAMUEL PHILiips, to a German doctorate, conferred 
spontaneously on him (through the Chevalier BuNsEN) 
by his ancient alma mater, the University of Gét- 
tingen. Mr.—I beg pardon—Doctor Priiirps was 
lately snubbed a little by his leading journal, apropos 
of the new Crystal Palace: the 7%mes affirming that 
he “did” the literature only, and had no connection 
with the leading-article thunder. ‘The doctor avenged 
himself forthwith by a merciless onslaught on 
THACKERAY’s Esmond; and one can fancy him now 
looking down on the movements and denizens of the 
literary world, more majestically than ever, from the 
cheaply-accessible heights of the German degree 
which he owes to the “ U- 

niversity of Gottingen.” 

Tt used to be said that literary men made bad poli- 
ticians ; but now the former, with such phenomena as 
Lord Joun Russeiw’s edition of the J/emoirs o/ 
Moore, may turn the tables, and assert that politicians 
make bad literary men. About a year ago Mr. Grayi 
had oeccasion to announce in a doubtful tone that 
his lordship was at work, not only on memoirs of Moore, 
but on Memoirs of Charles James Fox, and he has now 
to proclaim a speedy advent of the first volume of the 
latter; not in a doubtful, but in an assured tone, being 
certain that they will prove to be extremely bad. What 
is it that has re-infected his Lordship with the 
cacéethes scribendi, which, it might have been thought, 
had worn itse If out long ago in the production of the 
Nun of Arrauca, Don Carlos, a tragedy, and the 
other elegant trifles whose appearance illustrated the 
adolescence and early manhood of the noble Lord 
Was it the complimentary appellation of mabe 
letters bestowed upon him by Mr. D'Israrti in the 
biography of Lord GrorGr BENTINCK? If so, curses 
not loud but deep will be vented on Mr. D'IsraEri 
from the arcana of Paternoster-row! Mr. Gravi 
once took the liberty of rosettes his Lordship 
to retire into private literary life, and there compose 
more books ; advice which after the Memoirs of Moor 
he would never dream of reiterating. But should 
his Lordship execute his long-conceived intention of a 
withdrawal from the cares of political existence, his 
Evidently unfit t 
write books, he is probably fit to catalogue them. <A 
Bibliotheca Woburniensis, auctore JOANNE RUSSELL, 
would nobly consummate the literary career inaugur- 
ated by the Arrauca: nor would the frie ondly hints and 
counsels of Mr. AnrHony Panizzt be absent from 
such an enterprise! No uncertainty rests upon the 
motive which has impelled the Ducal owner of 
Stowe to compile (by himself or with others’ aid) the 
forthcoming Wemoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of 





George the Third. From original Family Documents. 
By the Duke of BuckrNGHAM and CHANDOs, K.G. 
&e. 2 vols. 8vo. Alas! in ducal libraries, as in the 


upper floors of Milton-street, the res an gusta domi sets 
the pen in motion; and may his Grace’s newly-de- 
veloped literary faculty but ‘bring to his pub lishers 
the profit which he no doubt has taken care to secure 
Nor rests there the slightest uncertainty 
on the nature of the inspiration that has produced the 
arriving work, entitled The Colonial Policy of th 
British EF mpire, Srom 1846 to 1852. By HENRY 
GerorGE, Earl Grey. His Lords ship i is condemne d to 
blow his own trumpet through “2 vols. 8vo.;” for 
his protégé and quondam fugle man in The Times, 
young Bartey, can lend no aid in the distant Mauri- 

tius ; and who knows what precise effect his Lord- 
ship’ 3 strains may have on the musical sensibilities of 
the impartial Doctor Puiiurrs? 

In the opening speech of his new Ministe rship, the 
Earl of ABERDEEN announced his intention of dealing 
with the Education-Question, and curiosity is aroused 
to know how the “religious difficulty ” of that great 
question will be solved by a cabinet which counts 
among its members the Editor of Hobbes, along with 
the compiler of Se lections from the Liturgy for Family 
Use. Meanwhile, let Mr. Grave repeat what he 
once before let fall (and, indeed, it is evident to all 
the world), that however it may be with the national 
education of the young, no religious difficulty at least 
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can obstruct the national education of the adult—the 
endowment and maintenance, out of public funds, of 
those ‘‘people’s universities,” Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions. No one ever proposed, or dreamt of proposing, 
that they should be other than secular, and it is as 
purely secular institutions that they have received 
the patronage and support of the ministers of religion 
of all sections within the church, and of all denomina- 
tions without it. Now that noble Earls and Honour- 
able and Learned Gentlemen in a copious series 
(finally terminated, it is to be hoped, by Mr. Samuri 
WaAkrkEN, the other day, at Hull) have gratified their 
vanities by gratuitous lecturing on the platforms of 
Mechanics’ Institutions, why should not some skilful 
and serious legislator take this matter up, and get out 
of it at least a ‘“‘ committee,” with a blue book looming 
in the distance? The Society of Arts, by the way, 
which was to work such wonders for Mechanics’ 
Institutions, has at last honestly confessed its in- 
competency, and advertises money-prizes for essays 
containing suggestions, &c. for their organisation. 
Apropos of Mechanics’ Institutions, what a strange 
Christmas amusement was that which the Institution 
at Manchester treated its members to three weeks 
ago! <A reproduction of Christmas in the olden time, 
with mummers and morris-dancers, Yule Log, was- 
sail-cup, pace-egg, boar’s head, and so forth! When 
the Earl of Eairvroun was chosen by the Glasgow 
students to be their Rector in preference to his 
politico-theological Grace of ARGYLL, an austere sage 
in The Atheneum sneered at the Scotch Earl as the 
puerile reviver of the ancient tournament. You 
would be disposed to call a Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institution, both in form and tendency, the most 
modern of possible institutions, yet for a Christmas 
amusement it falls back upon the olden time; but 
where is the sneer of the austere sage of The 
Atheneum? Echo answers ‘‘ where ?” 

An old amusement, the theatrical, and a new one | 
(developed out of the panorama), such an entertain- 
ment as that of Mr. ALBERT Smiru’s Mont-Blanc, 
have been brought, in their relations to the press, 
prominently before the public, through the contro- 
versy which arose between Mr. CHARLES MATTHEWS 
and the theatrical critic of The Morning Chronicle. 
Mr. Smiru and Mr. Matruews have been compared, 
as respects the tone of their communications with 
the press and the public; but the difference between 
their entertainments, in the relation borne by these to 
the critic, seems to have escaped notice. An establish- 
ment like Mr. Smrrn’s, with a single entertainment 
never varying during an entire season, requires but a 
single visit from the critic of each newspaper. <A 
theatrical establishment, like Mr. MATrHEws’s, with 
ever-varying entertainments, is quite differently situ- 
ated. That the present system of constant and indis- 
criminate admission of press-orders is unjust, seems 
generally granted, and there even appears to be a | 
readiness on the part of the press to waive altogether 
the right of gratuitous entrance. The Times, however, 
justly claims a provision for the secure accommoda- | 
tion of “ gentlemen of the press,” on oceasions when 
there may be a crowding on the part of the public. 
And this claim points to the true solution of the 
question,—the provision of a box or space for pro- 
fessional critics, like the reporters’ gallery in each of 
the Houses of Parliament. 

Foremost, in point of value and interest, among 
works approaching publication, is a first volume, con- 
taining ‘ Autobiographical Sketches” of promised 
Selections Grave and Gay from the Writings published 
and unpublished of Thomas De Quincey. Revised and 
enlarged by himself—an enterprise which, in one form | 
or other, has often been demanded of the English 
Opium-Eater, who really and truly “is one of the most 
remarkable men in our country "—and the promise of 
“unpublished” writings from such a pen will pique 
the curiosity of his old readers, who, if they do admire 
him, admire him with no ordinary intensity. Of other 
biography, the most notable item is Mr. MActLWaty’s 
promised Memoirs of Abernethy, the most crabbed and 
honest and anecdote-suggesting of physicians. His- 
tory, having produced its first volume of ALISON, rests 
upon its oars, says nothing of the new instalment of 
MacauLay, and scarcely deigns to allude to a new | 
contribution in its military department, a traiuslation 
of Count DE CasTELLANE's Military Life in Algeria. 
French chiefly in its theme is a historical work on 
Egypt under the Moslem rule, which will give new and 
full details of the French occupation of that country, 
and which is being composed by Mr. Paton, once The 
Times’ correspondent in Hungary, and whose Goth and 
Hun was so mauled by the * Liberal” newspapers on 
account of its Anti-Kossuth animus. Between history 
and fiction hovers The Legends of Pembroke Castle, by 
Miss Francis G. C. HERBERT, a name which promises 
well for such an undertaking; and in pure fiction 
there is to be a new novel by Mrs. Marsu, who seems 
desirous of rivalling in fertility Mr. G. P. R. James 
himself. In travel, Mr. C. Warren ADAMs will soon 
give A Spring in the Canterbury Settlement, an interest- 
ing title; and some papers in the United Service 
Magazine, from the pen of a recent Scottish wanderer 
to Mexico, are to be re-published as Autobiography of 
an English Soldier in the United States Army. In 
poetry, there is announced a third edition of that hard 
but striking work, remarkable in itself and for the 
locale of its authorship, Tomas Coorer’s Purgatory | 
of Suicides, Report speaks also of a volume of Poems | 











THE CRITIC, 


from the remains of the late EpwaArD QUILLINAN, the 
son-in-law of Worpsworts, and who of all men was 
most qualified by position to have been Worps- 
wortTn’s biographer. 

The new year has not brought the usual large crop 
of periodical enterprises which usually at that season 
effloresce in such abundance. Some of the old peri- 
odicals have had new blood infused into them, but as 
a set-off againgt this, there are rumours of the death 
of more than one old-established organ. In journalism 
the new phenomena are The Field, an illustrated sport- 
ing paper, and the Civil Service Gazette, the aim of 
which was formerly described, and which is still far 
from being worthy of its purpose. The Hebrew 
Observer is to be devoted to Jewish interests—once a 
week. A Deutsch Atheneum, once a month, from the 
shop of Mr. Kimm, of Bond-street, is unworthy of 
its name. Diogenes, a rival to Punch, is worth 
a passing mention—and nothing more! In the 
review and magazine department, Scotland sends 
a new Quarterly, which is to be a temperance 
organ, and is more temperately as well as ably writ- 
ten than the other organs of the same cause—num- 
bering among its contributors GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
ArcHIBALD PrentTIcE, and, strange to say, the 
EnGuisu Oprum-EATer. Deserving of notice is the 
passage of The Biographical Magazine into the hands 
of the London publishers of Tait. 

“Parliamentary Literature” has become, since it 
was first used in these columns, an established term, 
and now that it has got a “ position,” that literature 
may perhaps gradually receive the improvement of 
which it is certainly very susceptible. From a return 
recently presented to the House of Commons, it 
would appear that the annual sale of Parliamentary 
publications has averaged during the last eight years 
something over 40,0007. The Honourable House 
should turn publisher in good earnest, regularly 
advertise its “new and forthcoming works,” and 
above all send copies of them to the periodical and 
newspaper press! FRANK GRAVE, 








A LIFE-DRAMA. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH, 
(Continued from page 6.) 
WALTER, 
And then I found you beautiful and pale— 
Pale as a moonlight night! O Violet, 
I have been undeceived. In my hot youth 
I kiss’d the painted bloom off Pleasure’s lips 
And found them pale as Pain's,—and wept aloud. 
Never henceforward can I hope to drain 
The rapture of a life-time at a gulp. 
My Happiness is not a troubled joy, 
’Tis deep, serene, asdeath. The sweet contents, 
The happy thoughts from which I've been estranged, 
Again come round me, as the old known peers 
Surround and welcome a repentant spirit, 
Who by the steps of sorrow hath regain’d 
His throne and golden prime. The eve draws nigh ; 
The prosperous sun is in the west and sees, 
From the pale east to where he sets in bliss, 
His long road glorious. Wilt thou sing, my love, 
And sadden me into a deeper joy? 
VIOLET [sings. } 

The wondrous ages pass like rushing waves, 
Each crown’d with its own foam. Men die, and Fame 
Hangs like a pallid meteor on their graves, 
Religions change, and come and go like flame. 


Nothing remains but Love, the world’s round mass 
It doth pervade, all forms of life it shares, 

The institutions that like moments pass 

Are but the shapes the masking Spirit wears. 


Love is a sanctifier, Tis a moon 
Turning cach dusk to silver. A pure light, 
Redeemer of all errors— 
[Ceases and bursts into tears. 


WALTER. 
What ails you, Violet ? 
Has music stung you like a very snake ? 
Why do you weep ? 


VIOLET. 

Walter! dost thou believe 
Love will redeem all errors? O my friend 
This gospel saves you: doubt it, you are lost. 
Deep in the mists of sorrew long I lay 
Hopeless and still, when suddenly this truth 
Like a slant sunbeam quiver’d through the mist, 
And turn’d it into radiance. In the light 
I wrote these words, while you were far away 
Fighting with shadows. O! Walter, in one boat 
We floated o’er the smooth, moon-silver’d sea ; 
The sky was smiling with its orbs of bliss ; 
And while we lived within each other's eyes, 
We struck and split, and all the world was lost 
In one wild whirl of horror darkening down ; 
At last I gain’d a deep and silent isle 
Moan’d on by a dim sea, and wander’d round, 
Week after week, the happy-mournful shore, 
Wond’ring if you had 'scaped. 

WALTER. 
Thou noble soul, 

Teach me, for thou art nearer God than 1! 
My life was a long dream ; when I awoke 
Duty stood like an angel in my path, 
And seem’d so terrible, I could have turn’d 
Into my yesterdays, and wander’d back 
To distant childhood, and gone out to God 
By the gate of birth, not death. Lift, lift me up 
By thy sweet inspiration, as the tide 
Lifts up a stranded boat upon the beach. 
I will go forth ’mong men, not mail’d in scorn, 
But in the armour of a pure intent. 
Great duties are before me and great songs. 
And whether crown’d or crownless, when I falj 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done, 
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I've learn’d to prize the quiet lightning-decd, 
Not the applauding thunder at its heels 
Which men call Fame. Our night is past; 
We stand in precious sunrise, and beyond 
A long day stretches to the very end. 
Look out, my beautiful, upon the sky! 
Evening puts on her jewels. Look! she sets, 
Venus upon her brow. I never gaze 
Upon the evening but a tide of awe, 
And love, and wonder, from the Infinite, 
Swells sweet within me, as the running brine 
Grows in the creeks and channels of a stream 
Until it threats its banks. It is not joy, 
’Tis sadness more divine. 
VIOLET. 
How quick they come,— 

, World after world! See the great moon above 
Yon undistinguishable clump of trees 
Is slowly from the darkness gathering light ! 
You used to love the moon ! 

WALTER. 

This mournful wind 

Has surely been with Winter, "tis so cold. 
The dews are falling, Violet! Your cloak— 
Draw it around you. Let the still night shine! 
A star’s a cold thing to a human heart, 
And love is better than their radiance. 
Let us go in together, 

TUE END. 


Come! 








The Leipsic catalogue of the book fair for this year 
contains 6764 new publications. Last year the num- 
ber was only 5700. 

Free Liprary at Liverroor.—This establish- 
ment continues to be thronged daily by hundreds of 
well-conducted persons. ‘he statistics up to the 
sixty-second day since the opening give 32,995 books 
issued and returned in that period, being an average 
of 532 volumes per day, exclusive of the readers of 
the different periodicals. 

CHRONOLOGICAL OR ARITHMETICAL COINCIDENCES. 
—A Frenchman lately communicated the following 
rather curious calculations to an English friend : 

Fall of Robespierre ....1794 | Fall of Charles X. .. — 





1 
7 8 
9 | 3 
4 0 
Fall of Napoleon ......1815 | Fall of Duke of Orleans 1842 
1 | 1 
8 | 8 
1| 4 
5 2 





Fall of Charles X._ ....1830 | Fall of ——? ....0. +++. 1857 
It is considered that the death of the Duke of Orleans 
by a fall sealed the fate of the Orleans dynasty even 
before the flight of Louis Philippe; because the Duke 
was so much beloved, that had he been alive he would 
have been accepted as King on the abdication of his 
father, Louis Phili pe—The Builder. 

Tut Frencu Book Trape.— The number of 
books, pamphlets, and journals printed or reprinted 
in France during the year 1852 amounts to 8261. 
4321 works have been printed in Paris, either at the 
Imperial Printing-house or by the 80 printers of 
Paris and the suburbs, 3926 in the 85 departments, 
and 15 in Algeria; 1626 works have been either 
reprinted or second editions printed ; 6635 works may 
be considered as new publications ; 7682 works are 
written in the French language, among which are 
remarked 64 printed in the various idioms of the 
provinces. Those printed in foreign languages are in 
the following proportions: 90 in the German lan- 
guage, 44 in English, 4 in Arabic, 110 in Spanish, 
66 in Greek, 6 in Hebrew, 28 in Italian, 203 in Latin, 
15 in Portuguese, 4 in Polish; 3 belong to the 
Oriental tongues, and 6 are polyglot works. Among 
the publications in the French language are comprised 
164 newspapers, some of which are new, and of which 
40 were published in the departments, and 94 writings 
printed in lithography. 4519 engravings and litho- 
graphs have been announced as published in France 
in 1852, 171 geographical maps and plans, 1367 pieces 
of vocal music, and 1076 works of instrumental 
music have been engraved or lithographed in Paris 
and the departments. 

LirerARY MEN TRAVELLING IN FRANCE should 
be careful of the books and papers they carry with 
them, for Louis Napoleon's officers have failed to 
improve their knowledge of the English language, 
and even so harmless a word (politically speaking) as 
“Critic” has raised the suspicions of the loyal 
guard at St. Malo. An amusing account of this fact 
is given in the last number of The Jersey School 
Circle, whose editor, being absent on a holiday, has 
sent home an account of his adventures :—“ I hap- 
pened,” he says, “to have Tue Critic in my pocket, 
and the Custom House officers pulled it out, and only 
returned it to me upon being shown very plainly 
London Literary Journal, But all their precau- 
tions are useless. General F . Who was my 
companion in the coupé of the diligence from Lyons 
to Turin, had Napoleon le Petit in his pocket, and a 
French gentleman, an Ancien Représentant and 
Procureur de la République, with whom I have got 
acquainted to day, and who will be everywhere with 
us about Florence, has received it also somehow.” 
Thus it is evident that, though Imperial Supervision 
cannot defeat the printing press, travellers must be 
cautious. Poor Buonaparte! amid all his successes 
and grandeur, he fears the Critic! True, he might 
dread a lesser power, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


| The One Primeval Language traced experimentally 


through Ancient Inscriptions in Alphabetic Cha- 

racters of lost Powers, from the Four Continents ; 

including the Voice of Israel from the Rocks of 

Sinai; and the Vestiges of Patriarchal Tradi- 

tion from the Monuments of Egypt, Etruria, and 

Southern Arabia. By the Rev. Cuares 

Foster, B.D. London: Richard Bentley, 

New Burlington-street, 1852. 

THERE are not many perhaps among our readers 
who have embarked in the difficult and laborious 
study of decyphering the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion on the monuments of ancient art; but to 
those who are engaged in the task, or interested 
in its successful performance, we recommend the 
perusal of Mr. Fostrer’s work. It exhibits ex- 
tensive learning and great philological research; 
while his views, which are altogether novel on the 
subject, are supported by a mass of extraordinary 
andhighly interesting evidence. Those indeed who 
have hitherto placed their faith in the the theories 
of Champollion, Dr. Young, and others equally 
learned, will be somewhat surprised to find the 
authority of these eminent philologists set aside, 
and a new revelation given of the true light in 
which we are to regard those celebrated inscrip- 
tions which once so greatly puzzled the scientific 
world. Before however we enter into the ex- 
planation of our author’s theories, we must beg 
toremind our readers of what were the ideas of his 
learned opponents on the subject, in order that 
they may see the wide difference which separates 
them. They believed the hieroglyphics to con- 
tain a language in themselves, in which the 
figures of men, monsters, animals, &c. stand 
as letters of a phonetic or pictorial alphabet. 
Mr. Foster, on the contrary, considers them to be 
mere pictorial representations, bearing no more 
relation to the characters than the illustrations 
ofa book do to the printed matter contained in it. 
It will at once be seen what a revolution in 
philological science Mr. Foster's theory may effect ; 
and that it must materially alter our pre-con- 
ceived notions of the true meaning of the hiero- 
glyphics. To quote our author’s assertion, they 
must henceforth rank as an “ancient form of our 
own modern Jilustrated News ;” while that vast 
amount of learning and ingenuity which has been 
expended in the decipherment, or rather con- 
struction, of a hieroglyphic alphabet has been 
attended with no profitable result. 

Our author’s discovery would seem to have 
been as great a surprise to himself as to others. 
Aided by the original Greek, he was engaged in 
the task of decyphering the inscriptions on the 
celebrated Rosetta stone, when he found that 
every word yielded up the sense required by the 
original Greek to an alphabet formed on the 
principle that letters of the same known forms 
are to be assumed to possess the same powers ; 
and, guided by this, the only correct principle 
indeed by which to decipher an unknown tongue, 
he found intermingled with the hieroglyphics 
characters of known Greek, Hebrew, and Hamy- 
ratic forms, and having verified them, succeeded 
in gaining an insight into the unknown. This 
laborious process completed, he found to his 
astonishment that the pictorial adjuncts, figures 
of men, monsters, &c. instead of standing as 
letters of a phonetic alphabet, according to the 
theory of Champollion and others, were only 
Pictorial illustrations to the words. In this, 
indeed, as in the other numerous cases he sub- 
mits to his readers, the hieroglyphics represent 
what the words describe ; and the result of further 
scientific investigations, conducted on the same 
principle, he now jin his work lays before the 
world. 

The Sinaitic inscriptions, or, as Mr. Foster 
entitles them, the Voice of Israel from the Rocks of 
Sinai, form the subject-matter of the first volume. 
The history of their discovery is very remarkable. 
Rather more than thirteen centuries ago, a 
merchant of Alexandria, named Cosmas, and 
called Indicopleustes from his voyages to India, 
visited the peninsula of Sinai, and observed 
the various inscriptions on the rocks at the 
different resting-places in the wilderness, which 
were in an unknown language. This language 


certain Jews among his company professed to 
understand, and declared the inscriptions to be 








the work of their ancestors, the ancient Israelites, 
during their sojourn in the wilderness after the 
flight from Egypt. Cosmas considered this 
statement to be remarkably verified by the 
circumstance that some parts of the inscriptions 
were upon rocks, which had evidently fallen at 
some unknown period from the cliffs above, 
undermined by the winter torrents in the course 
of ages; thus proving that the characters had 
been engraved before they were detached from 
the main mass. But the report of his discovery, 
which he published in his work entitled Christian 
Topography, met with little notice till 1807, 
when it was re-published by Montfaucon. In 
1840, Professor E. F. F. Beer, of Leipsic, con- 
structed the first alphabet of the before unknown 
characters at Sinai, but on a principle as we 
have seen entirely different from our author’s. 
He avowed his belief that they were of Christian 
origin, dating not more than a century and a half 
previous to their discovery by Cosmas; and 
professed to find a strong proof of the truth of 
his theory in the frequent recurrence of the figure 
of the cross. This however, is proved by Mr. 
Foster to be identical with the sign of the Crur 
Ansata, or sacred Tau so often found upon the 
monuments of heathen Egypt : and he also found 
it in other cases to be the letter T, which curiously 
enough he discovered to be the same at Sinai, and 
in the Egyptian, Assyrian, and the Hebrew 
languages, as in our own. 

In the Sinaitic inscriptions the hieroglyphics 
appear somewhat less frequent than on the 
Egyptian monuments, and the characters more 
rudely drawn. The coincidences between them 
and the scriptural history of the Exodus are, 
according to our author, most striking. The 
battle of Rephidim. the miracles wrought at the 
Rock of Meribah Kadesh, and the Well of Marah, 
the passage of the Red Sea, the miraculous 
supplies of manna and of flesh, and the plague 
of the fiery serpents, together with a mul- 
titude of less important inscriptions, are found 
engraved on the rocks centuries after they were 
written, and forming a record which may pro- 
bably endure as long as the globe itself. Of the 
punishment of the plague of serpents there 
are two inscriptions, of which Mr. Foster gives 
us the following as a literal translation. It must 
be premised that the first records the coming 
down of the serpents upon the people, illustrated 
by aserpent descending upon a prostrate Israelite, 
and the figure of a camel is also in the last line 
but one of the original. We extract the literal 
translation :— 


Destroy springing on the people the fiery serpents 
Hissing injecting venom heralds of death they kill 
The people prostrating on their back curling in folds 
They wind round descending on bearing destruction. 

The other is still more clear, and runs as follows: 

The People 
sustain on a pole erecting a standard 
the male serpent fiery of molten brass 
The people look towards the fire 

bowing themselves down sought by an evil thing 

offer up vows the tribes. 

We have here every particular of the awful 
punishment as recorded in Scripture, the standard 
erected by the idolaters, and the serpent which 
“the evil thing” (that is, their own inclinations) 
prompted them to worship. To what other oc- 
currence or people in the annals of ancient his- 
tory can this inscription relate but to the serpent- 
worship of the rebellious Israelites in the wilder- 
ness? The conjecture is converted into certainty 
by the laborious process by which Mr. Foster was 
able to decipher these and the other inscriptions. 
He began by reflecting that the ancient Israelites 
would probably use the language, and in writing 
the characters, which they would learn from the 
Egyptians during their sojourn among them of 
more than 200 years. His expectation was real- 
ised: he discovered in the Sinaitic characters 
some Egyptian, and others of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic forms. And guided by the principle 
that the letters which were similar in shape must 
also possess similar powers, he succeeded in iden- 
tifying the Sinaitic alphabet with the enchorial 
alphabet on the Rosetta stone, and with the 
characters also found at Masara, of a date even 
prior to the age of Moses. 





Foster gives a plate of the harmony between the 
two alphabets, which abundantly bears out his 
assertion. 

The last proof that the Sinaitic incriptions 
were the work of the ancient Israelites is met 
with in the locality where they are found. All 
travellers have concurred in describing it to pre- 
sent the same characteristics now which the 
Israelitish historian described centuries ago. It 
is emphatically “ a waste,” and a “howling wil- 
derness.” From the vicinity of the eastern shcres 
of the Gulf of Suez (the spot where it is believed 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea) to the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Sinai, these inscriptions are 
to be seen for miles in extent, covering the hills 
to their summits, and engraved on high rocks, 
inaccessible to the passing traveller. But the 
spot which affords the greatest number of them 
is a chain of high sandstone rocks, perpendicular 
as walls, in a valley called the Wady Mokatteb, 
or written valley, from their abundance, and a 
mountain called also Djebel Mokatteb from the 
same cause. The immense fatigue and difficulty 
of carving these inscriptions on such rugged 
materials and in such inaccessible situations is a 
sufficient proof that they must have been the 
work, not of travellers, but of dwellers in the 
wilderness; and as the French traveller, Laborde, 
said from the rudeness of the writing, “of a 
people in the infancy of society.” In this con- 
fessedly sceptic age of ours, when exaggerated 
notions of the antiquity of Egyptian civilisation, 
drawn from their monuments, have been used to 
throw a slur on the authenticity of the Old 
Testament, it is a remarkable coincidence that 
inscriptions in the same character at Mount 
Sinai should be found to prove its truth. 

But we have lingered so long over these re- 
markable remains that we must hasten over the 
remaining portions of Mr. Foster’s work. In 
the Monuments of Egypt he is at no loss for 
proofs to substantiate his theory that by “one 
language and by one speech ” was “the whole 
earth overspread.” Quoting from the learned 
Jew, Philo-Judzus, who wrote a treatise on the 
Confusion of Tongues, he says: “ Mankind paid 
the fit penalty for their daring, for they pre- 
sently became many-tongued; so that from that 
time forth they could no longer understand each 
other, by reason of the diversity in the dialects 
into which the one tongue, once common to all, 
was divided.” The theory is therefore no novel 
one, and Mr. Foster adopting the Baconian mode 
of reasoning, does not hesitate to avow the same 
belief. The evidence which he offers is conclusive 
as far as it goes, but we must not forget that 
modern research has, as yet, only been able to 
discover and analyse some few of the languages 
spoken in the early ages of the world. We can 
therefore only conclude from analogy, that the 
change wrought at Babel was not radical but 
dialectic, and that the similarity of structure 
found to exist in the languages analysed by 
our author may extend to others lost or 
unknown. There are however two facts esta- 
blished by the present inquiry, the importance 
of which it is impossible to estimate too highly. 
We mean the identity between the ancient 
Egyptian language and the pure old Arabic ; 
and the discovery that the latter, in its high 
antiquity and primitive simplicity, is, as our author 
terms it, “the master-key to the one primeval 
language.” Should philological research ever go 
further in ascending to the origin of our present 
multifarious speech, to gain an insight into the 
mysteries of the language which is believed to 
have come down from on high, and assuredly was 
the first ever spoken upon earth, would be an 
achievement in philological science worthy of that 
spirit of inquiry which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of our age. But if it is not given 
to Man to satisfy the cravings of his desire 
for knowledge in this respect, the discovery 
of the relics of patriarchal tradition in those 
Eastern lands which were the nursery of our race 
may come to confirm his faith, and help to banish 
scepticism from his breast. 

Inscriptions recording the Temptation and Fall 
of Man, and a belief in the doctrine of a future 
Resurrection, have been deciphered by the re- 


| search of our author on the heathen monuments 


To give ocular | of ancient Egypt. On a tomb of the kings at 


demonstration of the truth of this theory, Mr. | Thebes, there is a tablet with the figure of Eve 
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standing in parley with the serpent, while a god 
pierces the serpent’s head with a sharp arrow. 
Thus we have here the traces of a traditional 
belief in the fall of man, though afterwards cor- 
rupted and lost in idolatry. The truth of this 
will be more evident to the reader as we proceed. 
On another monument, copied by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, there are two illustrations of the same 
subject. In the first are seen the woman and the 
serpent—the woman piercing his head with a 
spear. The other represents a god with the head 
of a hawk in a boat, piercing with a spear the 
head of a man prostrate in the water; while a 
coiled serpent in the air is in the act of spring- 
ing, and two words inscribed over his head 
explain the purport of the picture. Of these two 
words Mr. Foster gives the following translation, 
which can only refer to the prophecy in Genesis : 


“To sin and wickedness he led and pointed out | 


the way.” But a far more perfect representation 
than this of the Fall has been found on the Temple 
of Osiris at Phyle. Here the man and woman 
are standing on each side of the forbidden tree, 
which is represented as a slender shrub, branching 
out like an espalier, and without fruit ; a basilisc 


stands erect on the ground, as if his condemnation | 


to crawl had not been passed, and on his head, and 
in the hands of the man and woman, are seen the 
forbidden fruit which they have plucked. Of the 
character of the tree Mr. Foster tells us he was 
for a long time in doubt, as it was clearly not the 
apple-tree represented by both Christian and 
Jewish tradition, till he discovered that the word 
in Arabic, inscribed over the unknown shrub, 
signified a pomegranate, and on referring to the 


description of it in the Encyclopedia Britannica, | 
“The Grena- | 


found the description to run thus ; 
tum, or common pomegranate, rises with a tree 
stem, branching numerously all the way from the 
bottom, growing eighteen or twenty feet high, 
with spear-shaped opposite leaves, and 


flowers, succeeded by large roundish fruit, as big 
as an orange, having a hard rind filled with pulp, 
and numerous seeds.” As this description was 
exactly verified by the tree in the picture, Mr. 
Foster comes to the conclusion that the pome- 
granate was the mystic tree of knowledge, while 
the flowers and the fruit being sanguineous, and 


the latter juice without pulp, seemed most appro- | 


priately chosen to be an emblem of the blood or 
the life. This circumstance, significant enough 
in itself, is rendered still more so by the custom 
of the ancient Egyptians using the pomegranate 


at their funeral ceremonies, as their symbol | 


of death; and our readers doubtless recol- 
lect the command given to Moses respecting the 
same fruit, that the Israelites should embroider 
the ephod or vestment of their priests with a 


border of pomegranates, and use them in the | 


tabernacle. Other particulars respecting the 
extraordinary monument at Pliyle remain to be 
described. The tablet is surrounded by inscrip- 
tions, mingled with hieroglyphics ; and of the 
principal of these—a human figure crouching on 
the heels, a posture among the Egyptians of 
humiliation and worship—placed with an inscrip- 
tion over the picture of the Fall, Mr. Foster 
gives the following as a literal translation:— 


Lost and ruined men transgressing the bounds of 
moderation, eating, giving to another to eat. 
dering from the right way perishing, manifesting 
great sadness, peculiarly through grief on account of 
sins, and imploring the mercy of God. 


The awful significance of this requires no ex- 
planation. To no other event in history, either 
sacred or profane, could this monument and its 
accompaying inscriptions allude but to the 
Temptation and Fall of Man. 


that Osiris, the god to whom the temple is dedi- 
cated, was a descendant of Noah, by some sup- 


posed to be his son Ham, and by others a son of | 


Ham, would form another link in the chain of 
testimony. Whichever opinion be correct, 
Osiris must have been acquainted with the tradi- 
tion of the Fall, and the history of the ante- 


diluvian world, which would thus be communi- | 


cated by oral tradition to the Egyptians. 
Remarks of ours would be superfluous on these 
extraordinary evidences of a belief among the 


ancient Egyptians of the Temptation and Fall of | 
Man, they carry their own proof with them; and | 


were even the inscriptions wanting, which have 
been translated by our learned author, the 
figures of the man and woman, so constantly 
associated with the tree, the forbidden fruit, and 
the serpent, would, we think, suggest, at once, 


the | 
branches terminated by most beautiful large red | 


Wan- | 


But if proof was | 
wanting, where it is already so strong, the belief | 


casual observer. 

One more specimen of the sacred truths 
known to the ancient Egyptians, and so strangely 
mingled with their grotesque idolatry, and we 
have done. Our readers who are familiar with 
the British Museum have doubtless surveyed 
with mingled awe and wonder the remains of 
an Egyptian king, Pharaoh Mycerinus, who 
reigned it is computed four thousand years 
ago. But when they speculated on what 
might be that mysterious process of embalming, 
the secret of which is lost to our times, or 
marvelled at the evidences of a civilisation so 
remote from them, and differing so widely from 
ours, they were probably not aware that the 
Egyptian monarch, whose remains they saw, 
shared, though living in ages so remote, an idea 
with them; and that idea, the fundamental 
doctrine of their Christian faith, the belief in a 
future Resurrection. 
| But such is the testimony of our learned author, 
based on the same evidence as that on which 
he grounds his present discoveries. It is believed 





| King Pharach Mycerinus, 
| Cheops. That monarch was one of the earliest 
Pharaohs, and lived, as before remarked, four 
thousand years ago. When the third pyramid 
|at Gizeh was openéd through the exertions 
of Colonel Howard Vyse, or rather reopened, 
| for it was found to have been 


was discovered in the sepulchral chamber of the 
pyramid, and a mummy-case, which no one could 
doubt contained the remains of the founder, 
King Mycerinus. 
| fortunately lost at sea, but the mummy-case and 
| its contents were brought to England, and 
| deposited in the British Museum. When Mr, 
Foster first beheld the broken lid of the mummy- 
vase, he was struck with surprise at the sight of 
a word in the inscription, which signified a wild 
ass, placed over a man’s head, which he concluded 
to be that of the monarch. At a loss to know 


| what could be the meaning of the word introduced | 


there, he went on, and found it repeated at the 
| bottom of the second column, but this time 
accompanied with a figure of the auimal in a 
recumbent position below it. 
fore thought the name and figure of the animal 


| were applied to the king; and, recollecting that in | 
more modern times Gibbon records that Meran, a 


Fatimite caliph of Egypt, in honour of his valour, 
was called by the honourable title of Ass of Mesopo- 


tamia, was no longer surprised that the name of the | 


same animal should here refer to the Egyptian 
monarch. 
he examined the text of Diodorus, who preserved 
a double list of the names of the builders of the 


three great pyramids, when he found that the | 


name of the builder of the third, as corrected by 


the great critic Wesseling, to be identical with | 
the word on the lid of the mummy-case, which | 
signified a wild ass, and was further illustrated | 
Here then was a | 


| by the figure of the animal. 
decisive proof that the wild ass symbolised the 
king, and placed it at the same time beyond fur- 
| ther doubt that it was his remains which were 


contained in the mummy-case. This was in itself | 
a highly satisfactory discovery, but one still more | 
In the words which, | 


| important was to come. 
mingled with numerous hieroglyphics, followed 


| the name of the king, Mr. Foster found phrases | 
to signify “ sleeping,” illustrated by the figure of | 


an owl, “rises with difficulty (from?) the tomb,” 


| followed by “ bent down, peculiarly in the back.” | 


| Here was an aged man bent, and groping as if in 
the dark. The next signified ‘“ metamorphosis,” 


by words signifying “a funeral lamentation” and 
“wailing,” and “a serpent wounding (with) 
| sudden death,” the Egyptian phrase or figure of 
speech signifying death. This again was followed 
by the sentence “crouches with difficulty the 
| wild ass,” illustrated by the figure of the animal, 
rising with a bent back, and symbolizing, as we 
have seen before, the king. Below this was a 
word and hieroglyphic, which our author first 
took to be a bird, till he discovered the word to 
signify the os coccygis, or crupper-bone, and found 
that the hieroglyphic, upon further examination, 
| bore every appearance of a bone, probably meant 
for the one mentioned. A medical friend con- 
firmed his belief by a drawing of the crupper- 


| culty, 


the true meaning of the picture to the most | bone, which exactly resembled the hieroglyphic; 


and this recalled to Mr. Foster’s mind the doc- 
trine thought to originate with Mahomet, or at 
farthest with the Jewish rabbis, that the 
crupper-bone will be the only part which will 
survive the decay of the rest of the body, to 
serve, according to Sale’s Koran, as “a seed 
from which the whole is to be renewed.” The 
crupper-bone, therefore, placed below the name 
and figure of the wild ass, “rising with diffi- 
” signifies the Resurrection; and the wild 
ass is Mycerinus himself, and its rising, conse- 
quently, his resurrection. 

We have been thus circumstantial in the de- 
tails of this remarkable inscription, that the 
reader may see for himself on what grounds our 
author believes that a patriarchal tradition of 
| the Resurrection formed part of the creed of the 
| ancient Egyptians. When he also calls to mind 
that this inscription is on the tomb of one of the 
first Pharaohs, placed there three thousand years 





that the third pyramid of Gizeh was erected by | 
the son or brother of | 


broken into | 
| before, probably by the Saracens, a sarcophagus | 


The sarcophagus was un- | 


Mr. Foster there- | 


But still searching for further proof, | 


before Mahomet promulgated his Koran, he will 
| not hesitate, we think, to agree with Mr. Foster 
| that the doctrine was neither invented, nor first 
inculeated, by the impostor prophet. On the 
origin of the belief it is not our province to 
| dilate; but there can be no doubt that it was a 
| primeval tradition originating in Divine revela- 
| tion at the Creation, or Fall of Mari. And the 
| circumstance of Eve being formed of a single 
| bone might naturally give rise to a belief that 
| the body could also be reconstructed from one. 

Our remarks have extended considerably fur- 
ther than we proposed they should; but we can- 
| not conclude without expressing our conviction 
| that the Christian public, to which our author 
addresses himself, is greatly indebted to him for 
| the evidences of biblical truth contained in his 
able and learned work. 
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The Roman Wall: an Historical and Topographical 
Description of the Burrier of the Lower Isthmus, 
extending from the Tyne to the Solway. By the Rey. 
Jon COoLLINGWoop Bruce, M. A. Second Edition. 
London: J. R. Smith. 

Tue famous Roman Wall which in old time protected 

| Southern Britain from the ravages of the northern 


| tribes, and of which very extensive remains are still 


| existing, well deserves the careful investigation that 
| has been bestowed upon it by Mr. Bruce, who, 
not content with tracing personally every stone of 
it that can be found upon another, has made pro- 
found researches into its past history, and has brought 
| before the eyes of his readers in a multitude of 
lithographs and woodcuts every part of it that offers 
| the slightest interest to the antiquary, with fi- 
similes of the inscriptions that are found so profusely 
upon these marvellous relics. Of these engravings 
this handsome volume contains no less than 293. Of 
course the subject is one incapable of being popularly 
treated within any limits a literary journal could 
| afford for it; and moreover this is a second edition, 
and therefore out of our jurisdiction so far as review- 
ing is concerned. Out only business is to record its 
appearance, and to add our recommendation of it to 
that which has been already given in the most em- 
phatic form by the sale of the first edition. 
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Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and 


Wiliam. Translated and arranged from the 
German of Kiencke and Scuvesrer, by 
JULIETTE Baver. London: Ingram and Cooke. 
| Exactiy eleven years ago this mouth, when the 
world on the whole was pretty quiet, and our 
| continental neighbours had no distracting dreams 
| of tocsins, barricades, and regal scamperings 


(a well-known tenet of the Egyptians, who | right and left, there came to our shores on a 
believed in the transmigration of souls,) and | friendly and orthodox mission Frederic William 
another word meaning blindness, again illustrated | IV. _ Or ; L ra] 
by the groping figure. The inscription was here ; magnates in his train as became his position and 
broken off, but continued on the second column | the occasion. It was our fortune at that time to 


King of Prussia, with such satraps and 


see his Prussian Majesty ina gallery of art, accom- 
panied by the choicest men of his kingdom in 
court and camp and academy. His Majesty 


| struck us as a bland, good-natured, jocular sort 


| as a monarch, as in feature and figure. 


of man, not at all so formidable and overawing 
That is, 
had we been of knightly degree, we should have 
been sorry to have had Frederic William as an 
opponent at tilt or tournament after middle-age 
fashion, he weighing several stones (jockey-weight) 
at the least, over our own bare nine stones, with 
a fist that would have done honour to the old 
Counts of Brandenburg in power of grasp, when 
arguments were delivered with mace and martelet. 
But there was one man for whom we had 
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more eyes than for his Majesty of Prussia, his 
venerable friend and counsellor the Baron Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. This man was regarded 
by all with the utmost interest and respect. 
was acceptable to the scholar, the naturalist, the 
philosopher, and all who took delight in the 
romance of travel; for this was the man who 
had sealed the Peak of Teneriffe, who had soared 
to the cone of Chimborazo, who had poked in the 
crater of Vesuvius, and burnt his boots in the 
fires of Cotopaxi; this was the man who es- 
tablished the fact of the singular relation between 
the mighty Orinoco and the still mightier 
Amazon, which join hands together at almost 


te base of the Andes, and then rush on through | 
ciernally verdant and fertile plains and vallies | 


to make wild commotions in the seas. This was 
the man, the knight-errant of science, who for 


weeks and months had sojourned in the luxuriant | 


forests and desert steppes of the equator, to extend 
his and our knowledge of Nature and its Author; 
who had been scorched by the sun, beaten by the 
storm, endangered by the current, scared by the 
brute, tormented by the insect, struck down by 
the burning fever, and yet had returned to Europe 
a victor, with trophies and spoils, some from 
regions where the foot of civilisation had never 
before trodden. The life of such a man cannot fail 
to be interesting, were it told even bv the dullest 
of biographers. ‘To this man the world is under 
infinite obligations; but the obligations under 
which it labours to his elder brother, William, 
must not be forgotten or lightly passed over. 
events in his life are certainly less striking and 


attractive; he knew no “moving accidents by | 


flood or field;” and, bating a bloodless duel which 
he once fought with a ministerial colleague, he 
passed through the world pretty smoothly. 
was a keen classical student, a lover of the arts, 


no mean hand at casting a sonnet, a shrewd | 


diplomatist, an upright statesman. He may be 
forgotten in Prussia as the rebuilder and orna- 
menter of Tegel Castle, as the translator of the 


Agamemnon, and in England as Prussian minister | 


to St. James’s, and the honoured of the Prince 
Regent and the men of mark of this country at 
that time ; but his memory will live in his philo- 
logical labours,—the great mine of wealth he has 
bequeathed to all posterity. In these he shows a 
grasp of mind and powers of generalisation which 
those only can properly appreciate who have 
made the attempt and proved the difficulties in 
such enticing studies. 

William von Humboldt was born in June 1767 ; 
his brother, Alexander, in September 1769. We 


shall speak of the younger first. He still survives, | 


and consequently is in his eighty-fourth year. 
Such as we saw him he is here described. 


In spite of his years he walks unweariedly ; he is | 
active and punctual in his immense correspondence, | 


and answers every letter of the humblest scholar 
with the most amiable affability. The inhabitants of 
Berlin and Potsdam all know him personally, and 
show him as much honour as they show the king. 
With a slow but firm step, a thoughtful head, rather 
bent forward, whose features are benevolent with a 
dignified expression of noble calmness, either looking 
down or politely responding to the greetings of the 
passers-by with kindness, and without pride,—in a 
simple dress, frequently holding a pamphlet in his 
hand, resting on his back,—so he wanders frequently 
through the streets of Berlin and Potsdam, alone and 
unostentatiously, a noble picture of a blade of wheat 
bending beneath the weight of its numerous rich 
golden ears. Wherever he appears he is received b¢ 
tokens of universal esteem ; the passers-by timidly step 
aside for fear of disturbing him in his thoughts; even 
the working man looks respectfully after him, and says 
to his neighbour, There goes Humboldt! 


The brothers, descended from a noble house | 


and endowed with ample fortune, received the 
best education the country and the age could 
afford. 


leaning of the younger appears to have been 
more towards natural history and the exact 
sciences—that of the elder towards the classics 
and esthetical studies, though we much doubt if 
this fine pedantical term was at that time known. 


In their younger days William was regarded as | 


quick, and Alexander as slow; but the apparent 


difference in intellectual power was in con- | 


sequence of the feebler physical constitution of 
the younger. This difference was in time made 
up; and it is possible that the world has never 
witnessed two sons of the same father so nearly 
matched in intellect, and both great, though in 
different ways. Let us add, before proceeding 
further, that never were two brothers more united, 
more affectionate, or more proud of one another’s 


The | 


He | 


Their studies and pursuits were to a | 
great extent and for many years similar: still the | 








attainments and fame. In their boyhood days 





| Alexander the desire became a perfect passion, 


He | through his intimacy with George Forster, who | 


| had formerly accompanied Captain Cook in his 
voyage round the world, as natural historian. 





became a husband, a father, a minister of state, 
| an ambassador; the younger became the traveller. 
It was several years before he could gratify his 


inclinations, on account of the troubled state | 
and | 


of Europe, — continental wars on land 
English blockades at sea. These years were 
made years of preparation, of acquiring know- 
ledge, of training the limbs and exercising the 
body to hardships. The feeble sickly child 
by his thirtieth year had become a hale strong 
man. In 1799, accompanied by his friend 


| world from that country. By the favour of the 
Spanish King he received permission to examine 
all the Spanish possessions in America, and was 
provided with the necessary documents and intro- 
ductions to the transatlantic authorities. “ It is 
strange,” remarks his biographer, “ that the geo- 
| graphical discoverer of America, Columbus, and 
| the scientific explorer, Humboldt, should both 
| have been assisted in their journey by Spain.” 
| After some farther delay, and a run from an 

English fleet, the travellers put fairly out to sea, 
| and soon came in sight of the Canaries. 
companions had permission to land on Teneriffe, 
and immediately set out to ascend the celebrated 
peak. After a most toilsome journey and no 
small danger they succeeded in reaching the top. 


VISIT 
At eight o'clock in the morning, in a freezing tem- 
perature, Humboldt reached the top of the cone, 
| which scarcely afforded sufficient room for the whole 
party to sit down to rest. They could not see the 
crater itself, because lava and brimstone had formed a 
kind of well round it. An opening on the western 
side, probably formed by a stream of lava, afforded 
an entrance into the kettle of the voleano ; Tlumboldt, 
| followed by his companions, descended to the bottom 
of the funnel, whose egg-shaped mouth must be 300 
| feet in length and 200 broad. The warmth they per- 
ceived here proceeded from some slits from which 
| watery vapours flowed, accompanied «by a peculiar 
| rushing sound; and the interior of this crater afforded 
the picture of a yoleano which has for millenniums 
ejected fire only from its sides. Without 
danger Humboldt and his companions reached the 
bottom of the funnel-shaped crater, whose depth may 
be about 110 feet, and which, like all extinct vol- 
canoes, seems to have changed little for centuries. 


TO A CRATER. 


A malignant fever broke out on board the 
vessel; but our travellers escaped, and both were 
safely landed at Cumana. An earthquake had 
| taken place here some months previous, and 
| Humboldt, with characteristic industry, imme- 
| diately set about inquiring into its history, to 
| extend his views, and to discover, if possible, the 
| laws that govern these desolating phenomena. 
| From Cumana Humboldt reached Caracas, where 
| he resided two months. Here, with that passion 
for mountain-climbing which distinguished his 
career under the equator, he ascended the Silla, 
and “ stood at the brink of a precipice 8,000 feet 
deep, which the evening mist was gradually veil- 
ing.” The descent was attended with some 
danger, but was safely effected. 
piace where the fearful earthquake of 1812 hap- 
pened. Humboldt thus speaks of the 

EARTHQUAKE AT CARACAS. 

Our friends are no more; the house which we have 
inhabited is a heap of dust; the town I have de- 
| seribed no longer exists! The day was hot, the sky 
cloudless, the air calm: it was Maundy Thursday, 
and the population was mostly assembled in the 
| churches; nothing seemed to announce the threat- 
ened misfortune. It was four o’clock in the after- 
noon. Suddenly the bells, which were silent on this 
day, tolled; it was God’s hand, not a human power, 
which rung the grave-bell. A shock of ten to twelve 
seconds terrified the people; the earth swayed like a 
boiling fluid. The danger was thought to have 
passed away, when suddenly the subterranean thunder 
was heard. The town was utterly destroyed. The 
nine to ten thousand dead, of whom four to five thou- 
| sand were buried beneath the falling church, where 
a solemn procession was taking place, were the more 
fortunate, as they were suddenly and unexpectedly 
overtaken by death when partly engaged in devotion 
and prayer, when we compare them to the unfortu- 
nate beings who, injured and wounded, survived their 
friends for months, and then perished for want of 
attendance and nourishment. The following day was 
calm and bright, the moon shone, the quiet heavens 
formed a fearful contrast to the earth, covered with 
corpses and ruins. Mothers carried the dead bodies 


both conceived a desire for foreign travel, and in | 


The elder brother settled down in life, however— | 


Bompland, the French botanist, he travelled into , 
| Spain, hoping to find an issue to the western | 


The | 


farther | 


It was at this | 





| of their children in their arms; mourning families 
wandered through the town seeking a brother, hus- 
band, or friend, of whose fate they were ignorant. 

Of such catastrophes, happily, in this country 
we know comparatively nothing. A tap, gentle 
as my lady’s fan, under our English strata, 
throws our public writers into a high state—of 
exaggeration. To use a vulgar phrase, people 
then see and hear with their elbows, and magnify 
the chirrup of a cricket into the appalling growl 
of earth’s intestinal throes. God forbid we should 
should ever know the fearful significance of an 


EARTHQUAKE UNDER THE TROPICS. 

The impression which the first earthquake makes 
upon us, even if it is unaccompanied by subterranean 
| noise, is an inexpressibly powerful and quite peculiar 
one. What moves us so powerfully is, the dis- 
appointment of our inherent faith in the repose and 
immutability of the firm solid earth, A moment 
destroys the illusions of a life. We are undeceived 
as to the repose of earth, and feel transported within 
the sphere of destroying unknown powers. We 
| scarcely trust the ground on which we stand; the 

strangeness of the occurrence produces the same 

anxious uneasiness in animals. Pigs and 
especially are overpowered by it; the crocodiles of the 

Orinoco, generally as dumb as our little lizards, leave 

the agitated bed of the river and rush howling into 

the forests. To man, an earthquake appears as 
| something omnipresent, unbounded. We can escape 
from an active eruption, or from a lava-stream tlowing 
towards our dwelling; but during an earthquake 
wherever one flies seems the hearth of destruction. 


logs 
cogs 


In the waters near Calabozo, which flow into 
the Orinoco, Humboldt and his companion wit- 
nessed a 

BATTLE WITH ELECTRIC EELS. 

The marshes and standing waters near Calabozo 
are filled with electric eels. It is difficult to catch the 
eels with common fishing-nets, as they bury them- 
selyes in the mud. The Indians fish them with horses 
and mules which are driven into the water. The 
noise occasioned by the stamping of the horses drives 
the eels out of the slime, and irritates them; they 
swim on the surface of the water, and press them- 
selves against the belly of the mules and the horses. 
A strange combat now begins; the Indians provided 
with long thin bamboo canes, encircle the ditch ; some 
climb the trees, whose branches extend horiz 
over the water. By wild screams and threats with 
their long canes, they prevent the horses coming 
ashore and escaping. The eels, territied by the noise, 
defend themselves by the repeated discharge of their 
electric forces. It seems for a time as if they would 
carry off the victory over the horses, for many of the 
latter succumb to the force of the invisible ¢leciric 
blows, which the eels give on the belly, the most 
sensitive part, and they sink below the surface over- 
come by the shocks. If one escaping from the shocks 
of the electric eel reaches the land, it falls at every 
step, and sinks down on the sand faint and exhausted. 
In the first tive minutes, two horses were already 
drowned. The eel, which is five feet long, presses 
against the belly of the horse and discharges its elec- 
tricity along its whole length, which stuns the 
abdomen, entrails, and heart of the horse. . - 
The Indians maintained that if the horses were driven 
into the water of electric eels on two consecutive days, 
none would die the second day. The eels now timidly 
approached the shore, where they were caught with 
little harpoons attached to long ropes. If the ropes 
were perfectly dry, no electricity was felt while haul- 
| ing out the fish, but it was communicated through 
the wet ropes. 

Humboldt gives a stirring account of his jour- 
ney across the Llanos or immense plains of South 
America, and the hardships he suffered. No 
very agreeable travelling is it, where 


The woods resound with the thunders of the rush- 
| ing waters, with the roaring of the jaguar, aud the 
dull howling of the monkeys. Where the shallow 
stream has left a sandbank, there the heaving bulk 
of the crocodile lies with open jaws, immoveable 
like a rock, sometimes perched on by birds. With 
its tail coiled round the the stem of a tree, the tiger- 
spotted boa lies watching on the shore, sure of its 
prey. Darting suddenly forward, it seizes at a 
bound the young bull or the weaker game, and forces 
its prey, coated with slime, down its swelling throat. 

Humboldt sailed into the Orinoco by way of 
the river Apure, and was now “in a territory 
little known to man, and exclusively inhabited 
by tigers, crocodiles, and chiguires.” Every 
night the travellers landed from their small boat 
and slept in the open air. They must have been 
thoroughly wearied out, if they could have closed 
their eyes in midst of the chorus that often 
awaited them. One night in particular, they 
appear to have had very 

PLEASANT NEIGHBOURS. 

For want of trees (and yet they were close toa 
forest, but the forest was impenetrable), the oars were 
fastened in the ground and the hammocks swung to 
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them. All was quiet until eleven o’clock in the 
night, but then such a fearful noise arose in the 
neighbouring wood that sleep was impossible. Of 
the number of voices of wild animals which sounded 
at the same time, the Indians, who were with Hum- 
boldt, distinguished only those separately audible, 
such as the low flute-like tones of the sapajo, the 
sighs of the alouates, the scream of the tiger, the 
couguar, the muskrat, the sloth, the hocco, the par- 
ragua, and some other fowls. As soon as the jaguars 
approached the boundaries of the forest, Humboldt’s 
dog howled, and crept beneath the hammocks. Some- 
times, after a long pause, the tiger’s voice was heard 
from the trees, followed by the sharp, continuous 
scream of the monkeys escaping from the danger. 
The; security which the Indians seemed to feel in- 
spired Humboldt and his friend Bonpland with cou- 
rage. They listened to the accounts how all tigers 
dread fire, and never attack a man lying in his ham- 
mock ; and the case is indeed very rare. The noise 
which the animals make seems to arise from a quar- 
rel among them. The jaguars pursue the pekaris and 
tapirs, who fly in crowded herds. The monkeys, 
startled by the noise, respond to the ery from their 
trees; and thus the inhabitants of the forest are 
awakened one after the other, and the whole mena- 
gerie is in an uproar. e 

From the Apure Humboldt entered the Ori- 
noco, which is here four leagues in breadth, 
although 194 miles from its mouth. The voyage 
down this river was attended with considerable 
peril and suffering. The mosquitos were espe- 
cially troublesome. He succeeded in discovering 
the water junction between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon, and returned to the former river by the 
Cassiquiare. During this part of his journey he 
fell in with natives who fed upon ants, with others 
who fed on human flesh, and heard of a native 
alealde who devoured his wife with great gusto, 
after having fattened her on purpose. At the 
missionary station Esmeralda he became ac- 
quainted with the deadly poison called curare. 
It is a vegetable poison, prepared by one man 
called the “poison-man.” A singular property 
of this poison is that, if brought in contact with 
a scratch or open wound, it causes almost instant 
death ; whereas, if taken internally, it is an ex- 
cellent tonic. It is used to poison arrows ; and, 


placed on the thumb-nail, one Indian will kill | 


another by a sharp pinch of the skin. 

It is impossible to follow Humboldt throughout 
his various wanderings, however interesting the 
subject. Previous, however, to his return to 
Europe he visited Havannah, Quito, Peru, and 
Mexico. In Quito he visited the crater of the 
Pichincha, where he nearly lost his life, and 
ascended to the cone of Cotopaxi, which is 17,892 
feet above the level of the sea, and the highest 
active voleano in the world. He also ascended 
Chimborazo to the height of 3,036 toises, or 
18,106 feet. Here the mercury was frozen in the 
thermometer. The extreme rarification of the 
atmosphere made breathing very difficult, and, 
on account of the absence of external atmospheric 
pressure on the body, blood flowed from the eyes, 
lips, and gums of the daring travellers. When 
they had left these scenes, and were above fifty- 
two miles on their journey, they heard the thun- 
ders of the Cotopaxi, which had until then been 
silent since 1768, like a heavy cannonade night 
and day. The noise of this volcano has been 
heard at the distance of 200 miles. 

It is impossible not to admire the courage, 


fortitude, and skill which Humboldt and his | 


companion brought to bear during their five 
years’ travels. These were journeys made 
not merely to gratify the natural curiosity 
of man respecting the hitherto hidden things 
of nature, but to extend the boundaries of 


science by investigations made under opportuni- | 


ties which are not permitted to society in general. 


The Catholic missionaries could not believe that | 


these men had left Europe to be stung by mos- 
quitoes, to run the risk of being devoured by 
savage beasts, or to perish in noxious swamps, for 


no other purpose than collecting plants, birds, | 


and animals, and making observations with the 
barometer and thermometer on the mountains. 


Such, however, were the objects, and such the | 


risks; but had the latter never been run we 
should never have had the Kosmos. 

After an absence of five years Humboldt and 
his companion returned to Europe in 1804. For 
many years after his return he was engaged in 
arranging the specimens he had brought from the 
tropics and in writing the results of his travels. 
In this gigantic task he was joined by the most 
eminent scientific men of Europe, who hastened 
to assist him. 
menced above forty years ago, has only been 
completed in modern times. Klencke gives an 





This great work, which was com- | 





analysis of it, and states that in 1844, when still 
incomplete, the cost of the folio edition was 405/. 

Humboldt was offered a ministerial post in 
Prussia, but declined it that he might pursue his 
studies quietly in Paris. He had long meditated 
a journey into Central Asia; and at length, en- 
couraged and assisted by the present Emperor of 
Russia, he departed with Rose and Ehrenburg to 
the northern extremity of that country in 1829, 
and from thence travelled to Astrakhan, on the 
Caspian Sea. This journey, though not abound- 
ing in striking incident, is still interesting in a 
scientific point of view. To read of Siberia as 
Humboldt describes it is to make you feel the 
want of a blazing fire, even in the height of the 
dog-days. 

In spite of many defects and much wordiness 
these biographies will be read with interest. We 
regret that we are reminded on every page that 
this is a translation. We perceive further, by 
| the title-pages, that the translator has “ arranged” 
and “abridged ;” and this may account for some 
obscurities in which we have lost ourselves in the 
course of our reading. Some strange mistakes 
occur too. The Geographical Society would be 
| puzzled to say how the feat was performed, 

which we read of at page 78:—“ He determined 
| (Humboldt, of course) to sail from Quito to the 
| Amazon stream, and to arrive in Lima,” &c. 
| A droll voyage, if ever it was performed! Here, 
|) again, is a puzzle for the Astrononiical Society, 
| at the following page, 79 : “ The travellers arrived 
| at Lima, &c., in time to observe the last period 
of Mercury’s passage, before entering the sun’s 
disk.” We piead guilty to the italics ; but if for 
entering we could read leaving, we should have an 
intelligible erratum. We are not disposed, how- 
ever, to quarrel with a well-intended effort to 
popularise two among the greatest names of the 
present century in the walks of adventure and 
science; believing that, of late years, the school- 
master has been sufficiently abroad and doing to 
| prevent any one being seriously led astray by the 
twin arts of arrangement and abridgement. 








RELIGION. 


Some thirteen years ago the Rev. Samver Dayinson, 
now D.D. and Professor in the Lancashire Indepen- 
| dent College, Manchester, put forth a work entitled 

Lectures on Biblical Criticism, which at once placed 
its author in the foremost rank of that small 

but increasing body of biblical students in this 
| country, who are not afraid to apply to the holy canon 
the same tests of criticism that have been found so 
useful in elucidating the works of profane writers. 
The * Lectures” haye now been for some time out of 
print, and the author has judged wisely that a merely 
new edition would neither be commensurate with the 
demands of the present time, nor do justice to his 
own reputation. He has therefore entirely recast it, 
both in substance and form, and in fact produced a 
new work, which embodies the results not only of his 
own labours and of scholars in this country, but like- 
wise of the most distinguished biblical critics on the 
Continent, especially in Germany. The work, as it 
now appears, under the title of A Treatise on Biblical 
Criticism, exhibiting a systematic view of that Science, 
is, without exception, the very best that has been 
hitherto published on the subject in any language. 
Compendious in form, methodical in arrangement, 
and accurate in substance, it is just the sort of work 
| that our theological students required to have placed 
| in theirhands. The learning involved is, of course, 
not entirely the writer’s own; but a very little ex- 
amination suftices to prove that while he is skilful to 
avail himself of the researches of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, he is himself also a ripe and able 
scholar, such as Englishmen need not be ashamed of 
when brought into contrast with foreigners.——The 


Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, by 
FrepertcK Denison Mavrice, Chaplain of Lin- 
| coln’s Inn, and Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, London, is a welcome addition to our practical 
theology by one of the most simple and at the same 
time most earnest writers of our day. 


Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament: a series of 
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These sermons | 
a u } - 
are partly supplementary to a volume of sermons | nature. 


it; that we have not made its application to our 
individual cases more clear by overlooking its obvious 
national characteristics; that if we had given heed 
to them we should have found an interpretation of some 
of the greatest difficulties in history and in the condi- 
tion of the world around us.” Of the prophets he says, 
‘“‘ The compilers of the lessons have been much more 
careful to exhibit the prophets as preachers of righ- 
teousness than as mere predicters. I have felt that this 
aspect of their lives has been greatly overlooked in our 
day, and that there is none which we have more need to 
contemplate. The history of the Hebrew monarchy, 
without the light which it receives from Jewish pro- 
phecy, seems to me as unintelligible and incoherent 
as it does to those who reject it or who try to recon- 
structit. Seen by that light, I can find nothing more 
orderly or continuous, nothing more consistent with 
itself, or more helpful in interpreting the modern 
world.” From these one or two extracts from the 
dedication and advertisement, the reader will perceive 
the practical bearing of Professor Maurice’s sermons ; 
but he must peruse the volume through if he wishes 
to preserve the continuity of the writer’s thoughts, 
which will be no hard task for any one that loves 
eloquent language, and pure, idiomatic English, such 
as Mr. Maurice always writes. Sermons, by 
the Rev. Grorce Smirn, Minister of Trinity 
Chapel, Poplar, is the work of a Non-conformist 
divine, who is justly admired for his talents, beloved 
by his congregation, and respected by all who know 
him. Mr. Smith’s sermons are much above the 
ordinary average. He is earnest and eloquent, never 
straining after effect, but rather aiming to present 
plain truths in forcible and impressive language. In 
the preface, which we think needlessly apologetical, 
he states that “the following sermons, while not so 
closely connected any one with the rest as to lay 
claim to the character of a body of divinity, are yet 
so varied and generally related as to contain some- 
thing like an outline of Christian truth in its doc- 
trinal, experimental, and practical developments.” 
Of those which we have been hitherto able to peruse, 
we can heartily commend that on “ Babylon; or, the 
Punishment of Luxury,” and “ The Going of a Man to 
his own Place,” referring to Judas Iscariot. Mr. 
Smith is also the author of The Domestic Prayer- 
book: a course of Morning and Evening Prayers for 








Jive weeks, which we are happy to find has recently 





come to a second edition. The Evidences of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, considered in two Sermons, with 
Notes, by the Rev. R. Bruce KENNARD, M.A., “ were 
suggested by, and may be considered as supple- 
mentary to, Arnold’s two Sermons on ‘The Christian’s 
Hope.’ * They possess the high merit of logical pre- 
cision, and of condensing into a small space arguments 
which in the hands of an ordinary writer would be 
spun out into an octavo volume. We continue to 
receive sermons on the death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Of these The Might and Majesty of Death: Two 
Sermons suggested by the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
by the Rey. J. A. Emerton, deserves notice as a 
thoughtful and eloquent tribute to our departed 
hero’s memory.—VThe Mighty Man of Valour : a Ser- 
mon preached in Trinity Church, Ipswich, by the Rey. 
Francis H. MAupE, incumbent, is published at the 
request of friends, and with some misgivings on the 
part of the author, for which, however, we see no 
reason. It is quite appropriate to the occasion, and 
contains one or two remarks on the lawfulness of de- 
fensive war calculated to be of use at the present 
juncture.——The Battle-axe of God: a Sermon preached 
in St. John’s Chapel, Bognor, by the Rev. Epwarp 
MILter, M.A. is an enthusiastic eulogium upon the 
character of the Great Duke, conveyed in such forci- 
ble and glowing language that we grudge not to have 
been present at its delivery. Passing, by an easy 
step, from the sermon to the essay or treatise, we 
have much pleasure in noticing The Three Churches ; 
or, Outlines of Christian Morals and Politics, by the 
Rev. J. C. Benriey, M.A., Master of Lichfield 
Sthool. The preface to this work briefly explains 
the nature of its contents. ‘The subject of the fol- 
lowing pages is man viewed as the possessor of a 
soul, and their purpose to trace the origin and growth 
of his spiritual life. In the first part this spiritual 
being is considered in his individual capacity. In 
the second and third parts in his social capacity, 
first as a member of Church and State, and then as a 
member of the Catholic Church—i. e. as being in this 
world, but not of it. The fourth and last part is an 
apology for the Church of England, as an institution 
in harmony with the conditions of man’s spiritual 
rhe ideas contained in this sketch are well 








by the same writer On the Old Testament, which | carried out. The author writes in forcible energetic 


brought down the history of the Jews to the time of 
Samuel. In this new work, which embraces twenty- 
seven sermons, Professor Maurice goes through the series 
| of Jewish kings, from Saul to Zedekiah, and of Jewish 
prophets, from Samuel to Ezekiel, with the express 


kings of the Old Testament is as directly applicable 
| to the modern world as any Covenanter ever dreamed ; 
but that it is applicable, because it is a continual 


witness fora God of righteousness, not only against | 


idolatry but against that notion of a mere Sovereign 
Baal or Bel, which underlies all idolatry, all tyranny, 
all immorality.” He is also of opinion “that the 
Old Testament ought to be read much more simply 





object of showing “that the story of the prophets and | 


language, well calculated to arrest attention; and we 
should have much pleasure in quoting from him, did 
our limits permit, on one or two points in which we 
entirely coincide with him, as, for instance, the dig- 
nity of labour, of which he treats in the second chapter 
of his work.——The revealed Economy of Heaven and 
Earth is a very able work by an anonymous 
writer, whose name, we trust, will not long 
be a secret, as the public like to know to 
whom they are indebted for any new thought- 
ful work on an important subject.——Thoughts and 
Reflections on Sickness and Affliction, by A. R. San- 
DERSON, M.D. is the second edition of a work which 
appeared first in the year 1843, when it commande 


| . ; 
| and according to the letter than we are used to read | some attention, and was shortly followed by the 
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death of the author. Nearly ten years have there- 
fore elapsed since the first edition; but we know of 
nothing published since that is calculated to super- 
sede it, and we can in consequence recommend it 
heartily to the notice of our readers. The Lay 
Member's Guide in visiting the Sick and Poor chiefly 
compiled from various authors, by M. A. M., is the 
work of a lady, and comes before the public with a 
recommendatory preface by the Rev. Pui Car- 
LYON, Minister of St. James’s, Exeter, in whose parish 
she carries on her labours as a district visitor. It 
breathes throughout a spirit of devout piety, and is 
calculated to be of much service to all who are en- 
gaged in a similar praiseworthy capacity.—— Notes 
and Narratives of a Six Years’ Mission, principally 
among the Dens of London, by R. W. VANDERKISTE, 
late London City Missionary, is an interesting narra- 
tive of the writer’s personal experience in visiting 
what are called the dregs of the metropolis. Scenes 
he came in contact with, which it was impossible for 
him to describe in a book intended for family use ; 
but some that he dares mention are of a character to 
make us pause and ask the question, whether we do 
indeed live in an enlightened metropolis and in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. That such scenes 
of vice and misery will eventually disappear before 
the combined efforts of city missionaries, ragged 
schools, emigration, and the other agencies that are 
brought to bear upon them, it would be rash to pro- 
nounce; but let us hope that such may be 
the case, and in the meanwhile give all praise 
to such men as the writer, who not merely 
make the evil known, but labour to the utmost 
for its removal. The Religious Condition of Chris- 
tendom, exhibited in a Series of Papers prepared 
at the instance of’ the British Organisation of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and read at its fifth annmal conference, 
eld in Freemason’s Hall, London, A ugust 20 to Septem- 
ber 3, 1851, edited by the Rev. Epwarp STEANE, 
D.D. is a large octavo volume, called forth by the 
meeting together during the Great Exhibition of a 
number of delegates of the Evangelical Alliance from 
almost every part of the world. At each session im- 
portant papers were read by ministers of the gospel 
and others well qualified to speak as to the religious 
condition of the particular country, town, or district 
which they represented. All the papers read at these 
meetings are not printed; but a selection has been 
made of the most important, which, being carefully | 
edited, form a very interesting and instructive volume | 
on the present state of the Christian world. The | 
papers here exhibited are some thirty in number, | 
various in their contents, and all carefully drawn up | 
by their respective authors. The names of some of | 
these are a sufficient guarantee for the fidelity of their 
statements. Thus, for Great Britain and Ireland we 
have the Rey. E. H. Bickersteth, the Rev. Principal 
Cunningham, the Rey. W. H. Rule, and others; for | 
France, the Rey. N. Roussel, the Rev. E. Pressensé, the 
Rey. J. H. Grandpierre, &c. ; for Belgium, the Rev. E. 
Panchaud and Rev. L. Anet; for Holland, Dr. Da 
Costa ; for Germany, Drs. Krummacher, Tholuck, and 
others ; for Switzerland, the Rey. L. Burnier, the Rev. 
Professor Vulliemin, and the Rev. Professor Baup ; for 
Piedmont, the Rev. J. R. Revel; for Algeria, the Rev. 
W. Monod; and for the United States of America, 
the Rev. R. Baird. The statistics which occur in the 
course of the work are highly valuable, and the 
“Historical Sketch of the Evangelical Alliance,” by the 
Rev. D. Kine, makes the reader acquainted with the 
previous doings of the association. Before conclud- 
ing, we have to mention what will be interesting to 
some of our readers: viz. that the new Arabic 
version of the Scriptures by the late Professor 
Lee, and upon which he was at work up to his 
death in seeing it through the press, is contided by 
the “Christian Knowledge Society” for its com- 
pletion to the Rey. Professor Jarrett and able assistants. 
It will be brought out with all the dispatch consistent 
with the accuracy which such an important work 
imperatively demands. 




















Cyclopedia of Religious Denominations ; containing 
authentic accounts of the different Creeds and 
Systems prevailing throughout the World. Written 
by Members of the respective Bodies. London: 
Griffin and Co. 

Tsk title of this work is the best description of its 

design. Sectarians are apt to abuse others without 

knowing precisely in what it is that they differ. A 

name is given, or taken, and against that name hos- 

tility is directed with more vehemence than if the as- 
sailant was acquainted with the precise grounds of theo- 
logical antagonism. Reference to this comprehensive 

Cyclopedia will prevent a great deal of quarrelling; 

for when an orator proposes to declaim, or a writer 

to print, or a tea-table oracle to talk, against some 
other denomination of Christians, they have but to refer | 
to the succinct account here given of their doctrines to | 
discover that there is in truth very little difference be- 
tween them, and for that little there is a good deal to | 
be said on both sides. To obtain the necessary infor- | 
mation for such a work as this the editor has enlisted | 
divers pens, the account of each sect being written by | 
| 





a member of that sect, so that we may be sure that it 
is not misrepresented. And not merely is it limited 
to Christian sects; the tenets of other religions are 
described, as those of the Jews, by the Rey. J. Leeser ; 





of Socialism, by the redoubtable Mr. Owen; of the | this is happily done, there is still the same passport 
Mormonites, by the no less memorable Mr. Joe Smith; | and custom-house ordeal to be passed. The mere 
and even of Mahomet, the Parsee religion, and Brah- | expense entailed by ali this is a serious item, 
minism. Thus it will be seen that this is a singularly | but nothing to the vexation and hindrance that it 
comprehensive work, and useful in proportion to its | occasions; moreover, at present, owing to Mazzini 
comprehensiveness. It is better than Lvans’s Sketch, | and the Secret Societies, they are always on the look- 
hitherto the only authority on this subject ; and, from | out for suspicious characters, which renders the ex- 
the vast number of authorities everywhere cited, it | amination doubly rigorous. It was dark a long time 
must be invaluable to the clergy as a storehouse of | before we fought our way through all these obstacles 
theological! learning. into the town of Leghorn, and bestowed ourselves for 
: the night at a comfortable hotel. 


Cyclopedia of Religious Biography: a series of | Mr. Bartlett is of opinion that Sicily is on 
Memoirs of the most eminent Religious Characters the verge of a revolution : that an explosion is 
of Modern Times. By the Rev. Ropert Jamieson, | imminent. Thus he describes 
Db. D. London: Griffin and Co. POLITICAL FEELING AT MESSINA. 

AN extensive collection of biographies of persons | To see the beautiful quay at Messina at sunset, one 

eminent in religious history, arranged alphabetically. | might not suppose that any secret discontent was 

The memoirs are brief, but neatly written, and present | brooding among the people. Gay equipages and gal- 

the most important features of the various lives. It is | lant cavaliers dash past; a crowd of pedestrians press 

said to be intended for family reading. We should along, hurrying to take their evening walk along the 
have supposed it to be better adapted for reference. fine road which borders the northern shore of the 
strait. The sea-breeze blows in fresh and bracing; 
the opposite mountains of Calabria, with the deep 
ravines and snow-topped peaks, are dyed in the gor- 
geous red of a southern sunset, which slowly fades 
away, till they stand grey and awful in the twilight, 
and the rising moon begins to show upon the Faro, 
and tinge the vessels working up and down the chan- 
nel with fitful gleams of light. It is the hour of 
enjoyment in the warm south: the artificer, his work 
over, inhaling the freshness, sits at his open door, 
while his children play in the street; old gossips, 
ranged along the wall, indulge in their most intimate 

2 oe oe sae! communications ; the young people walk abroad, con- 

The Dorp and the Veld ; or Six Months in Natal. | yersing in hushed breath, in an atmosphere that 
By Cuartes Barrer, Esq., B.C.L. London: | breathes of love; cafés and ice-shops are filled ; 
Orr & Co. | everything seems given up to quiet luxurious enjoy- 

Visit to the Indian Archipelago in H. Ms Ship | ment. But the invisible presence of despotism Is 
Meander ; with portions of the private Journal of | there like a blight ; the spy is plying his dirty work 
Sir James Brooke. By Captain the Hon. H. | abroad ; and of those who walk forth amidst their 

Kerrer, R.N. London: 1853. friends or children in the twilight, perhaps some one 
a P 2 | before the following morning is doomed, for a thought- 

We have already noticed with due applause the | Jess word or even on mere suspicion, to be dragged 

art so profusely lavished in Mr. Bartvett’s | from his bed and thrown into a dungeon. It was not 

Pictures from Sicily, one of the most beautiful of | unusual, I was told, for members of families who knew 

the gift books of the season. We have now to | that they lay under the ban of the authorities, to wish 

give some account and present a few specimens of | each other good night with peculiar solemnity, as un- 
its literature. certain whether the next day might behold them 
Sicily is the least known of the countries which | *Ssembled together. 

the pen and pencil of Mr. Bartlett has yet| But the smaller towns and villages are exempt 

depicted, and he has described it in a more | from these revolutionary passions. Here is 

pleasant and readable strain. It was a fault of | A PICTURE OF FAORMINA. 

his former works that they too much resembled | We found this little fishing town, which consists of 

a collection of essays, as if he had written merely | one long street lining the sea, and crouching at the 

for the purpose of providing a text for his draw- | foot of lofty heights, amidst all the excitement of a 

ings ; but here he has preserved a continuous | /@t¢. The inn was so crowded that with difficulty 

narrative of his adventures, in a somewhat exten- | We obtained a room with a table and two trestle beds, 


sive ramble through the less frequented districts | and a baleony overlooking the street, and in which 
of that romantic country, | we took post to survey the humours of the scene. 
He went by way of Marseilles. taking boat | And a very pleasing scene it was too, contrasting 

4 pis ee ahem meiag 5 ewe’ | very favourably with the drunkenness and riot of an 
thence to Naples, and of his visits to both places, English wake. The whole population, gentle and 











VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Pictures from Sicily. By the Author of “ Forty 
Days in the Wilderness.” London: A. Hall 
& Co. 

Paris after Waterloo: Notes taken at the time 
and hitherto unpublished. By James Srupson, 
Esq. Advocate. Blackwood & Co. : 

§c. By the Lady Emme nine Stuart Worttey. 
London : Bosworth. 


and of the voyage, he has preserved some lively | simple, fishermen and fisherwives, turned out in their 
descriptions. Arrived in Sicily, he visited the | holiday attire, all the women wearing some ornament 
he wandered into the interior seeking for the | from generation to generation. On meeting their 
picturesque, he travelled by all sorts of convey- | friends and neighbours they saluted them with an 
dangers, but beheld much that was beautiful and | Wee much amused with the airs of a few would-be 
strange and new ; and he has told the tale of his | dandies, most execrably dressed, invested in white 
sionally with the I pang he | air of genuine enjoyment spread over the scene. 
casionally with the humour of an Englishman. —_| Across the street were suspended a considerable num- 
Here, for instance, is a sketch of 
| art, with a large model of a ship—the work of some 
Here began our passaporta and dogana tribulations | gifted fisherman. After dark began the real business 
in Italy. In general, it mav be remarked, that these | : . 5 
5 - these | charges of musketry, the street was illuminated, and 
the peninsular governments; so that, bad enough in Scoeumn seniatiuee temtiaes Shenal “he 
aa ° . suse sensath ¢ ‘Ss azed, ‘kets rere 
ruscany, they get worse in the Papal States, and at- | cance tette is? SPs cscs ager <i git ir et 
: : thrown up; and all in honour of some saint whos« 
the King of Naples. These formalities are always | 22™¢ has quite escaped my treacherous memory. All 
. this may be called laziness and superstition; but it is 
have never done with them, the Peninsula being | encase, witls Ghele smneneins Ellen cond ake baa 
* . . oy Ts « “ Ss ays é y. é i 
parcelled out into so many little states, each with its | . yar a. ees ely Awag Aen 
“ | less mode of enjoyment, do not spend their lives far 
needy officials. And itis difficult to say whether you lation.” 
are more beset by land or sea,—that is, supposing you | “U0" 2 
We will not repeat from Mr. Bartlett’s pages 
different ports at which the steamer touches. In the 
former case, if you are leaving the state of Lombardy | been so lately given to our readers by our bril- 
cross the Po at Piacenza, to a passport and custom- | fore, taken an extract from his account of the 
house examination; which is repeated as soon as vou 
“ ANTIQUITIES OF SYRACUSE. 
Parma, it is necessary to get a fresh visa to the pass- | Sallying out of the town, we enter upon a partially 
port; and on leaving this little state, only twenty | cultivated tract, formerly the quarter of Neapolis, 
the same ceremony awaits you as in the forenoon; | ment that attracts attention is the Amphitheatre, 
thus making five examinations in one day, and upon | which is in a tolerably perfect state, but of dimensions 
and almost every town. The deliberation with which, | in its most palmy days, and attributed with reason 
unless quickened by a bribe, the lazy officials perform | to the period of its decadence under the Romans. 
tion. And here, on the sea-coast, you cannot land | mum” by Cicero, and the largest in all Sicily. Here 
without having first procured the signature of the | the aged Timoleon harangued the citizens of the 


chief towns, he ascended Etna, he saw an eruption, | which seemed to have descended as an heir-looni 
ance, he suffered many disagreeables and some | affectionate kiss, and entered into conversation. We 
. “ re 2 ; kids, and carrying gold-headed canes. There was an 
wanderings with the spirit of an artist, and oc- lot 
| ber of variegated lamps, a chef-d’euvre of nautical 
PASSPORT TROUBLES IN ITALY. 
| of the festa. Bands of music struck up, there were dis - 
become more severe in proportion to the tyranny of : F . 
: i | the great ship being suddenly set on fire, created an 
tain their climax of annoyance in the dominions of | 
disagreeable; but here the worst of it is, that y F : 
ay ¢ ag and grave and suggestive question, whether the lower 
separate police, and custom-house, and its army of : : F 
I ae F ; z 7 happier than our over-worked and gin-excited popu- 
desire to go ashore, if even for an hour, to see the 
the description of an ascent of Etna, for that has 
to enter that of Parma, you are subject, before you | liant Neapolitan correspondent ; we have, there- 
have gained the other side. Ten miles further, at | 
miles long, for that of Modena, which is smaller still, | built after Ortygia and Acradina. The first monu- 
a distance of thirty miles, and so on in every state | far too limited for the teeming population of the city 
their functions, is enough to drive a stoic to distrae- | Not far distant is the Greek theatre, entitled “ ma.ri- 
consul or ambassador of the particular place; and if | revived republic, and here also the popular assemblies 
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were held in the time of Agathocles. Its origin is 
very ancient. It is of horse-shoe form, about a hun- | 
dred and sixteen feet in diameter, and would accom- 
modate eighty thousand spectators. It stands on | 
rocky rising ground, out of which it is partly hewn ; 
and the view over the ancient city must, in its pristine | 
splendour, have been magnificent indeed. Connected | 
with this theatre is an aqueduct, constructed by | 
Carthaginian prisoners. We now ascend to the Tyche | 
and Epipole, by a picturesque path cut through the | 
solid rock; on the right of which is the Nymphzum, 
supplied by the above-mentioned aqueduct, while | 
each of the rocky walls is delved into small sepulchres. | 
Not far hence are the Latomia, or the quarries from 
which the ancient city was built, which present a 
series of strikingly picturesque scenes, resembling 
natural caverns with hanging stalactites, supported 
upon slender pillars, and vividly reflected in pools of 
water, and at present occupied as a rope-walk. They 
were formerly used as prisons; but whether the one 
here represented is the same in whose dank, unwhole- 
some air perished so many of the unhappy Athenian 
prisoners, seems doubtful, some antiquaries, from 





| announced. I made an effort to enter the grand su//e- 


| close at hand, where supper was spread on several 


Greek inscriptions found there, supposing those nearer | 


the Capucin convent to be the scene of their incar- 
ceration. 

Mr. Srpson visited Waterloo immediately 
after the battle, of which he published a brief 
and spirited description that went rapidly through 
several editions. 
there, he went on to Paris, and he appears to 
have made careful notes of all that he witnessed 
in that splendid city, the scene of so many revo- 
lutions. These notes he now for the first time 
gives to the public, with a new and revised edition 
of the Waterloo narrative. Nor is the interest of 
this at all diminished by the lapse of time or the 
multitudinous histories of it that have since 
appeared ; for Mr. Simpson describes it, not from 
books, but as he gathered it from the lips of 
spectators, and from his own inspection of the 
field before the blood upon it was scarcely cold. 


| that over his head, by mere accident, was a bust of 


Having satiated his curiosity | 


His picture of Paris at the eventful moment is | 
no less vivid—how that gay people laughed, and | 


talked, and /éfed, and went to balls and theatres, 
with as much joyousness as if they did not know 
that thousands of their countrymen were at that 
moment lying dead, not in the arms of victory, 
but with the stain of defeat. Mr. Simpson 
mingled much with society there, especially 
of the British, and it is curious to compare 
the manners of that day with those of our own 
time. 
Among other celebrities whom he saw was 


TALMA. 

After dinner we went to the Théatre Frangais, to 
see T'alma, the celebrated tragedian, and Mademoiselle 
Georges—the Kemble and Siddons of France. The 
latter lady, it is said, was sent by Buonaparte to get 
at the state secrets of the Emperor of Russia. It 
requires much practice in hearing the French lan- 
guage spoken, to enable an Englishman, who, never- 
theless, may be able to read it as easily as his own 
tongue, to follow the speakers in a French play, espe- 
cially a tragedy, with its measured heroic verse and 
regular rhymes. I have always found that attain- 
ment difficult, and my possession of it imperfect. 
It may be offered as a proof of the powerful ex- 


pression, and perfectly intelligible manner, with 
which Talma performs, that his acting was to 


me a glossary of his language, insomuch that I 
followed him nearly as well as if I had been 
listening to English. Presumptuous as it may 
be, in my circumstances, to say a word about 
this great actor, I may at least report the effect 
which the man and the plaver produced on my- 
self. Connecting, as I was accustomed to do, the 
solemn dignity of tragedy with the noble figure and 
mien and movement of John Kemble, the inferior 
stature and altogether a less solemn and greatly more | 
common aspect of Talma disappointed me. "But a | 
neighbour said to me, ‘* Wait a little.” The part was 
Orestes, said to be his chef-d’eurre. 
and other external disadvantages were soon forgotten, 
and there appeared before us not only the most 
atiecting but the most dignified dramatic portrayer 
of human feelings I had ever seen. The carriage, 
the movements, the large head, are all not only dig- 
nified but majestic; while the voice, in variety of 
tone and expression, defies description. The solemn, 
artificial, measured step of the tragedy was in his 
hands unperceived. It seemed to the natural 
vehicle for all the varieties of passion and niceties of 
feeling. Often looks and attitudes spoke in eloquent 
silence, and even these roused the sympathies of the 
audience, who were certainly more discriminating 
than an average English audience to enthusiastic 
admiration and applause. To the scene where 
Pylades overpowers Orestes with the announcement 
of Hermione’s death, I never witnessed anything 
equal on the stage. Reason seemed as if she were 
leaving her temple unwillingly. He mutters for some | 
moments in a low but audible and most touching 
voice; and as the audience hold their breath with 
excitement, he utters a sudden shriek, echoed by the | 


be 


| When he had taken his seat I could not help remark- 
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startled hearers, especially the females, which it is 
impossible ever to forget. Nothing in the histrionic 
art could surpass it. 

Mr. Simpson succeeded, through the happy 
ruse of a friend, in obtaining admission to 

THE WELLINGTON BALL. 

A sumptuous supper was spread out in the gardens 
under elegant awnings, and, on returning into the | 
rooms, we learned that the banquet had just been 


a-manger, where I expected to see the Duke presiding 
over monarchs and princes; but it was already full, 
and I failed. Disappointed, I went into a small room 


small round tables. At the next to that where I was 
seated sat two very beautiful Englishwomen of high 
fashion, Lady W. W. and Lady C. L., keeping a 
chair vacant between them. In a few minutes the 
Duke of Wellington himself looked into the room, 
when the ladies called to him that they had kept a 
place for him. He joined them, passing so close to 
where I sat that I rose and put my chair under the 
table to let him pass, for which he thanked me. 


ing—for such things had then a strange interest— 





Napoleon. The trio were presently joined by Walter 
Scott, of whom I had for some time lost sight, and | 
the four formed a very merry supper party. I could | 
not help hearing their conversation, for it was rather | 
loud, but there were no state secrets in it. Lady | 
C. L. startled us by an occasional scream. What 
became of the crowned heads and their supper I never 
heard or inquired. About four in the morning I 
again came in contact with Mr. Scott, who said he | 
was quite worn out with excitement, and, presuming | 
I was in no better condition, proposed that we should 
walk home together. I at once complied, and left 
the extraordinary scene as one awakes from a splen- 
did dream—a dream never to be forgotten. 

Most of our readers are familiar with the Café | 
de Milles Colonnes as it is, and they will read | 
with interest this sketch of it as it was in 1816. | 

THE CAFE AS IT WAS. 

We had heard much of the taste and grandeur of | 
the Café de Milles Colonnes, and its beautiful matron, | 
who it is said was a favourite of Buonaparte, a speci- | 
men of avery artful part of his materiel, which he 
occasionally played off upon ambassadors, whose state 


| secrets it was desired to worm out; and even upon | 


‘ | to the cheek were not forgotten, but quite what the 
His low stature | 





their masters. We entered the coffee-house, which is 
on the first floor up-stairs. Very few ball-rooms 
present the showy coup-d'eil of this singular place. | 
It is very splendidly mirrored all round, the plates | 
being divided by fluted Corinthian pillars, which, as 
well as the company, seem innumerably multiplied. 
Waiters, in great numbers and activity, are serving 
coffee, ices, fruit, &c., to the different tables, which 
are all of marble, having a very cool and clean ap- 
pearance, and encircled, one by English officers, 
another by plumed Highland bonnets, a third by 
Prussian hussars, a fourth by Brunswickers in their 
mourning; many, by parties of French ladies with 
their beaux; and enthroned in the middle of the 
hall, close to the wall, with a marble table before and | 
a mirror behind her, dressed in crimson velvet, and | 
covered with jewels, sits /a belle Limonadieére, serenely | 
looking down on the hundreds who are looking up to | 
her, and only recalling to mind the fact that she is | 
not an empress by occasionally giving change when 
wanted by the waiters, and, as is the case in all French 
coffee-houses, having spread out before her some dozens 
of small allotments of broken sugar, of five or six pieces | 
each, on a little silver saucer like a wine-funnel 
stand; a remnant of the respect for sugar with which 
Napoleon impressed his subjects when he closed 
Europe against English commerce, and which has 
banished that profuse thing called a sugar-basin from 
the economy and vocabulary of Paris. La belle 
Limonadiére is rather large, and un peu passée; but 
she is, no doubt, a most brilliant personage. A com- | 
plexion like Parian marble, and black eyes and hair | 
in striking contrast with it. The usual aids of colour | 


French call au naturel—a word merely meaning 
something less artificial than the last stage of artifice. 
I soon found it necessary so far to qualify language 
in choosing my dinner, when attracted by beuf’ au 
naturel, &c. dishes which I only found somewhat less 
artificial than the others in the carte des entrées. La | 
Belle (once more, and then I have done with her) has an 

airand expression of great good-nature; and, what most 

amused me, a most solemn attitude of correctest pro- | 
priety. Nobody presumes to address her without pre- | 
vious formal presentation, and it is found impossible to 
give coffee orders to her majesty except through the 
medium of a gentleman-in-waiting. To my great | 
amusement I saw sitting at the right hand of * the 
throne,” eating ice, and now and then conversing 
with the lady, Mr. Walter Scott, and with him several 
of his travelling companions, friends of my own. On 
joining myself to their party I was delighted to hear 
Mr. Scott’s remarks on the truly French scene in 
which we sat, and his commentaries on the singular | 
personage who solemnly, brilliantly, and correctly 
presided—sparkling with diamonds, multiplied, front, 
back, and profile, in mirrors, and intrenched in arron- 


day 
_dissements of sugar, peaches, and nosegays. 


| the regular readers of the new novels. 


' tended class than that to which we refer. 


| second-hand copies of the larger libraries. 


| topics of more interest. 


We 
learned that the King of Prussia had been there the 
night before, and had said some handsome things ; a 
circumstance which made it hopeless for us to be 
listened to beyond common civility, till the royal 
impression should wear off. 

(To be continued. 








FICTION. 


a Tale. By Lady Gerorerana 

Author of “Ellen Middleton,” 
&e. In 3 vols. London: Moxon. 

The First Lieutenant’s Story. By Lady Catue- 
riNE Lone, Author of “ Sir Roland Ashton,” 
&e. In 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Tendring Cottage ; or, the Rainbow at Night. By 
the Author of “Sin and Sorrow.” In 3 vols. 
London : Saunders and Otley. 


Ir would be a curious and interesting inquiry, 
what are the number of circulating libraries in 
the United Kingdom, and how many patrons 
each one can count. We should thus approxi- 
mate to the result which we more particu- 
larly desire to attain, what is the number of 
The 
lovers of fiction comprise a very much more ex- 
There 
is an enormous section of them who read nothing 


Lady- Bird: 
FULLERTON, 


| but the cheap fictions, published in periodical 
‘forms, or in the shilling volumes; there is 


another extensive section who read three-volumed 
novels borrowed from the circulating library, but 


| who limit their reading almost entirely to the 


books that are out of season ; for be it known 
that there are in all populous locauties many 
circulating libraries which never buy a new novel, 
but wait for the refuse of the publishers or the 
Thus 
weeded, the patrons to whom the novelists and 
their publishers must look for their reward are 
comparatively few. Save in the instances of the 
most famous writers, such as Bulwer, Thackeray, 
and one or two more, the sale of novels is wholly 
restricted to the circulating libraries ; they are 
never bought by private purchasers. When, 
therefore, we hear of the sale of an edition of a 
thousand copies being considered as an extra- 
ordinary success—a thousand, to supply the 
thirty millions of British subjects in Great 
Britain and her dependencies !—the marvel is 
accounted for. The only purchasers, with the most 
insignificant exceptions, are the circulating libra- 


| ries, and through them must the fame and 


fortune of our novelists be achieved. 

There is certainly no lack of supply. The 
writing power keeps pace with the reading power. 
There are some people who make it a sort of 
business to race through all the new novels, good, 
indifferent, and bad. With every allowance for 
skipping the dialogues and descriptions and 
soliloquies, they must have enough to do. We 
supply them with the list of the productions of 
the busy press and enterprising publishers, and 
we endeavour to give them such a brief but im- 


| partial account of each as may enable those who 


are not indiscriminate in their appetites to make 
achoice. It is all we profess todo. Were we 
to attempt elaborate criticism of each, this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic would be swollen beyond 
its due dimensions, to the exclusion of other 
Let it be understood 
then by authors and readers, that it is in this 
spirit, and with this aim, and with this restric- 
tion, that we devote a paper in every number to 
a notice of the New Novels. 

Lady Futterton’s Lady Bird is a remarkable 
production in many respects ; it is full of vigour 
as a composition, and there is a freshness and 
originality in the story most pleasant, amid so 
many copies of copies as it is our lot continually 
to wade through for the discharge of our critical 
duties. Here we do find character distinctly 
conceived and artistically developed, and descrip- 
tion that is something more than a string of fine 
words without a definite meaning. Then Lady 
Fullerton writes with a design: she aims at the 
illustration of great moral and religious lessons ; 
the reader is the wiser and the better for having 
spent a few hours with Lady Bird; he is sure 
they have not been mis-spent. And what means 
this title, Lady Bird? Know that it is a familiar 
name given to Gertrude Gifford, who lives with 
a proud father, an invalid mother, and a brother, 
at Lifford Grange. In the same village are two 
children,—Mary Grey, a simple child of nature, 


' and Maurice Redmond, a youth of great musical 
| genius, but indolent, and wanting energy, 
‘are the materials for a romance. 


Here 
Maurice falls 
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in love with Gertrude, but engages himself to 
Mary Grey, and Gertrude does not altogether 
reject his passion. He is patronised by a Count 
d’Arberg, who sends him to Italy. On his 
return he becomes the affianced of Mary, but 
still with the old passion for Gertrude in 
his heart, for Gertrude has fallen in love 
with the Count. She is, however, falsely informed 
that the Count has become a priest, and there- 
upon, meeting Maurice accidentally, hears a 
revelation of his secret passion, and in a fit of 
indignation accepts him. They marry ; with what 
result might be anticipated. She does not love 
him, and he discovers that he has been deceived. 
The trials and troubles they endure, with poverty 
to aggravate the mischief, are described with 
terrible truth, and form the most powerful chapters 
in the work. Gertude, however, bears all with a 
sort of dignity of suffering, as if it were a penance 
for her fault, and thus is the moral wrought and 
taught. 
order this novel, because it will be read by 
everybody. 

Lady Carnertne Lone is known to the 


volumes there is no reason for making it into | reasons for this apparent anomaly were it to our 
three, but the contrary. This is not a novel | purpose; but our design has only been to show that 
which we could recommend to readers who re- | the greatness of American mind is unrepresente:! 
quire to be at all select in their choice of books; | in her political journals. These are her scraps. 
but to the mob of circulating library patrons it | the mere crumbs and husks which fall from the 
will be an agreeable variety in their devourings. | richer banquet of her mind. In her literature 

et | shines the sun of her real genius. Every year 
WE have been very much pleased with the writing of | would seem to increase its effulgence, the latest 
a tale entitled Retail Mammon; or, the Pawnbroker’s | ot by any means the least, since it heralds the 
Daughter, by Henry Hayman, M.A, (Skeffington.) | name of Harriet Beecher Stowe. When America 





} ‘ e k , | we make a study from human nature ? 
Every circulating library will, of course, | 


As a story there is not much to applaud, for its inci- 
dents have been employed over and over again in 
other combinations. But Mr. Hayman writes well; 
he has a large fund of genuine humour; he sketches 
character with a few bold strokes that depict it better 
than the most elaborate minuteness of detail, and 
when occasion requires he is equally happy in the 
introduction of touches of true poetry. He truly 
observes in his preface, ‘‘ Why should we wipe out 
inconsistencies, absurdities, or even humour, when 


widely human our books are, the more fit they be- 
come to admonish mankind.” In this spirit he has 
written Retail Mammon, and the product is worthy 
of the design. The new volume of the “ Library 
Edition of the Waverley Novels” contains Scott's 








reading world by a novel of much promise, 
entitled Sir Roland Ashton. That promise is 
more than performed by The First Lieutenant’s | 
Story, which has a sort of slight connection with | 
the former, it being the story of the life of one 
of the characters who figured there. Its purpose 
is stated to be, to show forth the power of God to 
sustain under trial and affliction. Perhaps it is 


most popular and most pleasing romance, Jranhoe. 
In any form this splendid fiction would be welcome ; 


the library, and a delight for the eye of taste. More- 
over it contains all the author’s notes, and two 
engravings of first-rate excellence. It is the 9th 





a fault that, in doing this, the authoress has been 
tempted into a little too much sermonising. | 
Dialogues, in which a young lady tries to reason | 
a young gentleman who is in love with her into 
becoming “a religious character,’ are somewhat 
out of place in a novel, and we must confess that 
the argument is not put in that convincing form 
which would have been likely to convert any | 
person dut a lover ; but then Lady C. Long may 
say with truth that lovers are easily convinced, 
and therefore she is only trne to nature in sub- 
duing him so readily. The First Lieutenant, 
however, tells his story with such a charming sim- 
plicity,that we readily forgive this literal adherence 
to trifling details that would be inadmissible in 
any other form of fiction than autobiography. 
The tale is singularly simple ; it narrates the 
early love of the First Lieutenant for his Mary, 
how he wooed her, through what obstacles and | 
difficulties he pursued her, how he won her at | 
last, and how he lost her and her little boy, and | 
remains in the world a desolate man, but still | 
with God to comfort him: nothing more. The 
materials are few ; it is in the use of them that the 
authoress is entitled tocommendation. To make 
such a story interesting, as this is, demands more 
ability in the telling than where the plot is exciting 
and absorbing. Lady Long has succeeded in her 
bold enterprise. She has also conquered another 
difficulty ; she has ventured to give to her novel 
a melancholy ending, contrary to the practice of | 
novelists, and, as we have heard novel-readers | 
declare, in opposition to their taste, which prefers | 
a fortunate conclusion, everybody married and | 
happy who deserves it. There is not much | 
attempt to delineate character, so that no fair | 
judgment of the writer’s power in that particular 
can be formed from it; but the two principal 
personages are quictly drawn out and established 
in our regards, affording promise of powers which 
on a more favourable theme might be developed | 
to an extent probably not contemplated even by 
the writer. 

Tendring Cottage is a tale of the smugglers, or | 
rather in which smugglers and smuggling play a | 
prominent part. The scene is laid chiefly on the 
coast ; and we have descriptions of “runs” and | 
such like adventures mingled with the plot. It | 
will be gathered from this that Tendring Cottage | 

| 


is not a fashionable novel ; it is, indeed, quite of 
the old school of romance, and therefore accept- 
able, if only as a relief from the eternal repeti- | 
tions of Lord A. and Lady B., with piebald dia- | 
logues, half French, half English, murdering both 
tongues, which so much of our time is occupied in | 
inspecting ; for we cannot pretend to read it all. | 
The author indulges in a plethora of words which it | 
would be wise to restrain, for redundant epithets | 
do net add force, but positively produce feeble- | 
hess: a truth which so many writers are slow to | 
recognise. Terseness is a valuable quality of 
Composition : in revision you should strike out | 
every superfluous word. If the author before us 
had done that, his three volumes would indeed 
have been reduced to two; but what they would 
have lost in length they would have gained in 
Strength; and if a story can be told in two 


| genus American, whilst the 


volume of the series The new volume of the “ Par- 





lour Library,” which was the parent of the now | 


popular “shilling novels,” contains Mr. James's 4 
Whim and its Consequences, one of the best of the | 
author’s later works, because it is not quite such a 
repetition of himself as many of them.——Mrs. Srowr 


| has permitted one ** Aunt Mary” to adapt for children 
| a renowned book which she has named A Peep into 


Uncle Tom's Cabin (Sampson Low), to which the 
authoress has prefixed a preface of recommendation. 
From the Rey. C. B. TAyter we have received 
an interesting little tale entitled Truth; or Persis 
Clareton (Low), a narrative of Church History in the 





| Seventeenth Century. It is a religious tract of un- 


usual length. Among the minor works of fiction 
which Christmas has called forth in unwonted 
abundance, we have to notice briefly some that were 
late in arriving. Miss A. H. Drury, who created 
some sensation by a tale entitled Lasthury, has just 
published another, which promises to be no less 
popular, as it is certainly not less pleasing, entitled | 
Light and Shade; or, the Young Artist (Pickering). It | 
is a deeply interesting tale of real life, told with the | 
same pathos and the same descriptive power that | 
distinguished her former production. ——Nina; a Tale | 
for the Twilight, by S. M. (Hoby), is a bit of Spanish 
romance, sought to be turned to a religious purpose. | 
It is an interesting story, but the moral is made a 
little too prominent. It should be insinuated, not | 
trumpeted in every page. The Fortunes of the 
Colville Family, by F. E. Smepiey, author of Frank | 
Fairlegh, &c. (Hoby), is remarkable for the excellence | 
of the writing. The story has little to recommend it, | 
for it is extremely common-place, but the writing is 
very much out of the common, singularly forcible 
though plain and unaffected, with a pleasant touch— | 
just a flavour—of the humorous about it. Here also | 
is a moral pursued somewhat too obviously, but not 
so officiously thrust forward as in the book last 
noticed. There are some clever illustrations by Phiz. | 











POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. | 
London: Routledge. 
AMERICA presents two mental features which it | 
is difficult to reconcile by common rules. No | 
country has a literature so rapidly and at the | 
same time so grandly growing, and no thoroughly 
civilised nation has a newspaper press so paltry 
and insignificant. The political journals, if they | 
may be dignified by such a title, are types of the | 
worst features and the coarsest personality of the | 
literature of the | 
New World is a noble exposition of broad prin- | 
ciples and universal truths, all indicating and 
advancing the glories of humanity. With us 
newspapers are the educators of the people, inas- | 
much as they are the demonstrators of large 
principles. Even those which appear to oppose | 
the popular idea of progress have yet a dignity | 
and a seriousness that cannot be lightly treated. | 
With our transatlantic brethren it is widely | 


| different. With them a newspaper is little better 


than a vehicle of trivialities and bathos,) a fact 

over which we smile, but which no more repre- | 
sents the grandeur of American intelligence than 
the impassible shadow of Hercules could convey 
to us the force of his active arm, or the power of 
his descending club. It would not be difficult to find 


The more | 


but it is trebly so when presented in so handsome a | 
shape as we have it here, in large octavo, printed in | 
a bold clear type, on the best paper, an ornament to | 


| is entirely pure from the slave-spot, how proudly 
she will point to her gifted daughter and say— 
Behold how God has chosen the most eloquent 
| missionary of humanity from the ranks of our 
| women! Behold how the delicate in form has 
| been selected to represent the majesty of Truth ! 
Not here would we anatomise the literary defects 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin—for grave defects it has— 
| but we have incidentally mentioned the name of 
| its author, because she represents an entirely 
| different phase of literature from OLiver Wen- 
| DELL Hotmes. These two exhibit the breadth 
| and capacity of American mind in the same 
| degree as they are removed in their individual 
style. Mrs. Beecher Stowe represents the per- 
suasive, the emphatic, and the denunciative, 
| whilst Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose book we 
have before us, is the personal of the witty, the 
satirical, and the droll. Though chiefest among 
those who seek to please by their wit and humour, 
| there is yet a higher tone in the writings of Mr. 
| Holmes. Simple in manner and method, and 
unembarrassing in the mechanism of the verse, 
there is yet, as in the best portion of Thomas 
Hood, that largeness of meaning that is scarcely 
accessible to the understanding. Beside the 
keenness of the wit which speaks to the intellect 
lies the broaduess of the feeling which appeals to 
the heart. We have so many glimpses of a 
pantaloon patched with mourning garments, so 
many pantomimic views of pain and decay clothed 
in the jacket of a clown, that we read and laugh 
out of our tears. This peculiarity in Holmes and 
in Hood looks like a gait of genius, but intrinsi- 
cally it is the solemn march of power, the 
greatest, we think, of all power, because it 
involuntarily teaches large truths while it seems 
to be only expending a surplus of animal spirits. 
From the book before us we will furnish an 
example of our meaning. 
THE LAST LEAF. 
I saw him once before 
As he pass'd by the door, 
And again 
The pavement-stones resound 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


| 


They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 
But now he walks the streets 
And he looks at all he meets, 
Sad and wan; 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 
“ They are gone.” 
The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom ; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said,— 

Poor old lady! she is dead 
Jong ago, — 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff :} 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 
I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here ; 
But the old three-corner’d hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 
And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 

Though in effect the powers may be similar, 
yet Mr. Holmes is no resuscitation of Thomas 
Hood, but an original and collateral phase of the 
same constructive mind. The charm of his 


| pathos is its freshness and newness—the excel- 


lence of his humour is its virgin delicacy. This, 
the first English edition of Mr. Holmes’s poems, 
we welcome as it truly deserves; it is an im- 
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ported gem to grace our bookshelves. The author | “ Drink, John,” she said; “twill do you good. Poor child, | seer’s “ Intruder,” Uwins’s  “ Dancing Lesson,” 


commenced his intellectual career in life by the 
study of the law, but it appears that he soon re- | 
linquished this for the more congenial study of | 
medicine. Such was the rapidity of his success, 
that in a very brief time he was elected Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology. It is an interesting 
fact that Harvard University now numbers among 
its professors two of the best poets of America— 
Holmes and Longfellow. The ghastly features of 
anatomy seem never to have engrafted them- 
selves on the playfulness of his fancy. In a 
recent notice of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, a man 
equally eminent as an anatomist and a poet, we 
showed how the cold repulsive face of death stood 
ever peeping from behind the screen of flowers | 
which he set before our gaze. No apparition of | 
this kind glares through the fanciful musings of | 
Holmes. He is often grotesque, but never mor- | 
bidly dismal. He never kisses the ripe lips of | 
the Muse as if he were saluting a ghastly skeleton. | 
| 
| 


He addresses and endeavours to instruct mankind | 
because he believes that life ought to be a cheer- 
ful thing, and not because he has gazed and | 
practised on the miserable remains of mortality. 
Miss Mitford’s description of Dr. Holmes is ex- | 
tremely amusing, and we doubt not very correct. | 
She asserts that the doctor buzzes about like a | 
bee, or flutters like a humming-bird; that he is 
exceedingly difficult to catch, unless he be really | 
wanted for some kind act, and then you are sure | 
of, him. | 

We know of no cant so absurd as that which 
infers the non-originality of American poets. If | 
Dr. Holmes is not original, all we can say is, | 
that he looks amazingly like it) as much as 
Hermione’s statue resembled Hermione. (In an 
eminent degree he possesses pathos and passion, 
wit that flashes like a bright naked sword, and 
fancy sufficient to do the whimsical biddings of 
Oberon. But these qualities, so essential in a 
poet, would scarcely place Dr. Holmes in the rank 
of first-class minds; but what more is needed 
he happens to possess, namely, the faculty of 
invention. 
broader basis than the humourous. For vividness 
of description and truth of observation his Astrea 
has few parallels in the language. We shall 
conclude our notice by subjoining the “ Lines 
on lending a Punch Bowl,” which Miss Mitford 
says, and we cordially agree with her, “are worth 
all the temperance songs in the world for incul- 
-ating temperance.” 

ON LENDING A PUNCH-BOWL. 
This ancient silver bow] of mine, it tells of good old times, 
Of joyous days, and jolly nights, and merry Christmas 
chimes; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Dr. Holmes’s fame rests upon a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


They were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave, and true, | 


That dipp'd the ladle in the punch when this old bowl was 
new, 

A Spanish galleon brought the bar (so runs the ancient tale); 

Twas hammer'd by an Antwerp smith whose arm was like 
a flail ; 

And now and then between the strokes, for fear his strength 
should fail, 

He wiped his brow and quaff’d a cup of good old Flemish ale. 


‘Twas purchased by an English ‘squire to please his loving | 


dame, 
Who saw the cherubs and conceived a longing for the same; 
And ofr, as on the ancient stock another twig was found, 
‘Twas filled with caudle spiced and hot, and handed smoking 
round, 


But, changing hands, it reach'd at length a Puritan divine, 

Who used to follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy; and so it was, perhaps, 

He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles and 
schnapps. 

And then—of course you know what's next 
Dutchman's shore 

With those that in the Mayflower came—a hundred souls and 
more — 

Along with all the furniture to fill their new abodes,— 

To judge by what is still on hand, at least a hundred loads, 


he left the 


Twas on a dreary winter's eve, the night was closing dim, 

When old Miles Standish took the bowl and fill’d it to the 
brim; 

The little captain stood and stirr’d the posset with his sword, 

And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged about the board. 








He pour’d the fiery Hollands in—the man that never fear’d; 


He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his yellow | 


you'll never bear | 
This woking in the dismal trench out in the midnight air; 
And if--God bless me !—you were hurt, ‘twould keep away | 
the chill:” 
So John did drink; and well he fought that night at Bun- 
ker’s-lill! 
I tell you there was generous warmth in good old English | 
cheer ; 
I tell you ‘twas a pleasant thought to bring its symbol here. 
Tis but the fool that loves excess ;—hast thou a drunken soul? 
Thy bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver bowl! 


I love the memory of the past—its press’d yet fragrant 
flowers, 

The moss that clothes its broken walls, the ivy on its towers; 

Nay, this poor bauble it bequeathed: my eyes grow moist 
and dim 


| To think of all the vanish'd joys that danced around its brim. 


Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight to me; 
The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the liquid be; 
And may the cherubs on its face protect me from the sin 


| Which dooms one to the dreadful words: “* My dear, where 


have you been ?” 





The Nations, by Tuomas H. STERLING, is an appeal 
in rhyme on behalf of peace. But when we have a 
dangerous neighbour the surest way to preserve peace 
is to be prepared for war. Mr. Sterling would, 
perhaps, have been more effective if he had written 
in prose, for he is eloquent and energetic, and the 
world prefers to be lectured in prose rather than in 
verse. ——Among the many tributes from real and 
sham poets to the memory of the Duke, the Rev. 
Ropert MonrGoMery bears away the palm, even 
from the Laureat. His Hero’s Funeral (Routledge), is 
certainly the best poem on this fruitful theme that 
has yet appeared. It is a description in varied verse 
of the solemn rites of the Funeral, each section por- 
traying a distinct portion of the scene—as “ the 
Dawn,” “the Charger,” “the Military Scene,” ‘the 
Funeral Car,” and so forth. It abounds in passages 
of true poetry, of which this is a fair specimen : 


MILITARY SCENE. 

Hark ! again the muffled drum, 

While the plumed Battalions come, 

Timing deep their measured tread, 

To the March surnamed the Dead, 

Six in file, in single rank, 

Ringing out a hollow clank: 

Mingle with the martial scene 

Mailed Guard and red Marine ; 

Foot and Horse Artillery, 

And brigades of Infantry. 

For thus each Regiment sent its type to show 

Some fitting token of funereal woe; 

And when, to end the vast array, 

Hussar and Lancer lined the way, 

The wailing Piper next a pibroch b!ew 

And coronach that thrill’d the soul of Feeling through. 
A third edition has appeared of The Highlands, the Scot- 
tish Martyrs, and other Poems, by the Rev. J. S. SMALL, 
of Bervie, N.B.; therefore it is out of our critical juris- 
diction. We have but to announce it as a fact in the 
literary history of the time-——Mr. Patrick Scorr 
has published a strange poem which he calls Love in 
the Moon, with Remarks on that Luminary—the remarks 
being, to our taste, the best part of the volume. We 
do not like scientific poems; science is most aptly ex- 
pressed in plain prose. We could never relish 
Darwin's Loves of the Plants, and we cannot enjoy 
this poetry of the moon. Not that Mr. Scott is 
deficient in any of the mechanism of poetry; on the 
contrary, he is accomplished in the art of versifi- 
cation; he is wanting only in that which is the 
essence of poetry—poetical thoughts, as distinguished 
from poetical expression. If he will favour the world 
with a theory of habitancy of the moon in prose, it 
will be likely, we think, to find more readers than 
this theory in verse——The Hon. JuLtIaAn FANE has 
issued a second edition of his Poems with some 
additions. We have already noticed them as being 
graceful compositions of a refined and feeling mind. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Drawing-Room Table Book. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” Virtue and Co. 

A BEAUTIFUL annual, so far as the decorations are 

concerned, and this is all that people care for in an 

annual. It is designed to please the eye; and so that 

the eye be pleased by good engravings, handsome 

print, and a splendid binding, the object of a gift-book 


Maclise’s “Salvator,” and others of lesser fame— 
forming altogether quite a gallery of art, at a cost, in 
this collected shape, considerably less than would be 
that of one-third the number of similar engravings 
bought separately. Each is illustrated by a string of 
very respectable verses, or a dramatic scene, but 
none of which have any pretension to be termed 
poetry. They are precisely such as one always finds 
in annuals. 








The Calling and Responsibilities of a Governess, by 
Amica, is an attempt to teach governesses what are 
their duties—what qualifications are required of them, 
the difficulties they have to encounter, and how to 
surmount them; with some remarks on manners, dress, 
and economy. Good sense has dictated all the useful 
advice here given. The Rev. Dr. OLIVER, who is the 
Dr. Johnson of the Freemasons, has just published 
Dictionary of Symbolical Masonry, which we recom- 
mend—to all who can understand it. Religion and 
Education in Relation to the People, by J. A. LANGForD, 
is an energetic appeal on behalf of a purely sectarian 
national education. 














PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Westminster Review is the most important of 
the periodicals of the new year. The most interesting 
of the eight articles it contains is that upon “ Mor- 
monism and the Mormons ;” the most practically 
useful, because it deals with a question of immediate 
moment, and is handled by a pen which we think we 
recognise as that of a lady famous for her political 
economy, is on “the Condition and Prospects of 
Ireland.” It is full of hope, anticipating a bright 
future for that country after its long prostration, a 
combination of circumstances promising ameliorations 
in every shape, the progress of social improvement 
with the decline of political agitation. Another paper 
of considerable practical value treats the entire ques- 
tion of “Charity,” than which there is nothing so 
abused and so liable to abuse, and this writer en- 
deavours successfully to point out the time at which 
it ceases to be beneficent and becomes noxious. Mr. 
C. Matthews’s brochure is the text of an article on 
“the English Stage,” in which the various projects 
for its advancement are considered. ‘“ American 
Slavery” is treated of by the Westminster, as by 
every other English periodical, under the stimulus of 
Uncle Tom; but the writer can only denounce—he 
does not offer any practical solution of the difficulty. 
The learned paper of the number is upon “ the Atomic 
Theory before Christ and since ;” and “ Daniel 
Webster,” his life, politics, and party, is the theme 
of the concluding article, which is written with great 
ability, and the tone and spirit of which cannot be 
too much commended. Strange to say, there is 
scarcely a trace of one of the Westminster's isms in 
this new number. 

Blackwood’s Magazine opens the new year with the 
commencement of a new fiction, and almost the close 
of an old one. *“ Lady Lee’s Widowhood,” of which 
we have the first part only, is extremely smart 
and amusing; and Bulwer’s ‘My Novel” amply 
sustains the fame of the author. ‘“ Slavery in Ame- 
rica” is an interesting statistical examination of that 
question, which, however easy of solution to us, is not 
so readily settled by those whose lives and fortunes 
are at stake. ‘“ Moore's Life” does not make so good 
an article as we had anticipated from Blackwood's 
usual skill in dealing with biographies. A “ Letter 
to Eusebius” discourses pleasantly of many things. 
The political paper of the month treats of the defeat 
of the Ministry and the duties of Conservatives at this 
crisis. 

The Gentleman's Magazine begins the new year with 
an account of King Charles the First in the Isle of 
Wight, and some original letters by Benjamin 
Franklin. <A curious paper is an account of a journey 
from London to Paris in 1736 by Sir Alexander Dick, 
Bart. It presents a vivid picture of the difficulties of 
travelling in those days. He says of Paris, “ the 
ladies are all painted, and the red of their cheeks has 
a very flaming appearance: the married ladies chiefly 
being laid on without mercy, which makes a sad 
havoc with natural beauty.” The Necrology is very 
perfect. 

Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, Part XXV HI. 
advances as far as the word “ organ.” It abounds in 





or a drawing-room table ormmament is attained. 
Nobody cares about the literature of such a book, 
very few indeed even attempt to read a line of it. No 


| wonder, therefore, that editor and author are careless 


beard: 

And one by one the musketeers—the men that fought and | 
pray’d 

All drank as ‘twere their mother's milk,—and not a man |} 
afraid! 





That ht, affrighted from his nest, the screaming eagle 





He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldier's wild 


halloo: 
And there the sachem learn’d the rule he taught to kith and 
kin,— 
, 


in their department, and that compositions find a 
place which would not be admitted anywhere else, 
save, perhaps, the Poet's Corner of a country news- 


| paper. Just so it is with ‘Ais ‘* Drawing Room Table 
| Book.” It is rich in art, poor in literature. The 


, everything for it, the writers nothing. 


“Run from the white man when you find he smells of Hol- | 
’ | 


lands gin. 


A hundred years and fifty more had spread their leaves and | 


snows 

\ thousand rubs had flatten’d down each little cherub'’s nose, 

When once again the bowl was fill’d,—but not in mirth or 
joy; 

Twas mingled by 








a mother’s hand to cheer her 


sartine } 
parting 


| Finders,” 





engraver, the printer, and the binder, have done 
It contains 
twenty-seven engravings, some of uncommon excel- 
lence, all good; many after great pictures—as Etty’s 
“ Cupid and Psyche,” West's “ Alfred” Lee’s, “* Home- 
ward Bound,” Murillo’s * Flower-Girl,” Eastlake’s 
* Bonaparte on board the Bellerophon,” the latest 
European likeness of the great Emperor, Etty’s ‘* Coral 
” Calcott’s * Benevolent Cottagers,” Land- 


engravings and is thoroughly practical in its treat- 
ment of the various topics. 

The fifth volume of the Family Economist presents 
| avast quantity of well-selected reading, in addition 
to the utilities. 

The fourth part of the Cyclopedia Bibliographica is 
a wonderfully laborious work, steadily advancing to 
completion. 

The Church of England Magazine contains its usual 
variety of religious and literary information, with an 
engraving of ‘Truro Church. 

The Ladies’ Companion has a portrait of the Hen. 
| Julia Maynard, and articles by Miss Pardoe, Mrs. 

Abdy, Mrs. Crosland, the Editress, and others of 
| repute. 
| 





The Sporting Review for January has a portrait of 
Robinson the jockey, and sketches of a Scotch Ter- 
rier and of a Fox and Cubs. The literature is not so 
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good, but its collection of sporting intelligence is very 
valuable. 
The Farmer's Magazine condenses all the informa- 


tion practically useful to the agriculturist, with | 


portraits of famous cattle and such like. 

The British Journal for January has some clever 
papers, as “the Reminiscences of a Retired Merchant,” 
but it wants individuality; it offers no original 
features to attract the reader. 


The Scottish Magazine opens the year under new | 


auspices with a new Editor, and it is certainly 
improved. 


The Art Journal for January has two engravings | 


from the Vernon Gallery, Ward’s “South Sea Bubble,” 
and Leslie’s ‘ Uncle Toby and the Widow,” with a 
fine drawing of Bell’s statuary group, “ the Children 
in the Wood.” It opens with an article on a new 


theme in which it might do good service, ‘on Dress | 


as a Fine Art,” by Mrs. Merrifield. Nicholas Poussin 
is “the Old Master” selected for illustration; and 
“the Progress of Art Manufactures,” and “the 
Domestic Manners of the English in the Middle Ages,” 
are the other papers illustrated. 

The new number of Dr. Winslow's Journal of 
Psychological Medicine and Mental Pathology, one of 
the most valuable publications of the day, has a 
variety of useful and interesting papers, among which 
we would especially direct attention to that on “the 
Epidemic Mental Diseases of Children,” on “the 
Treatment of Criminal Lunatics,” on “ Bethlem Hos- 
pital,” on ‘“‘ Mind and the Emotions.” 
to which this periodical is devoted is of extreme 


The subject | 





importance, and yet it is almost neglected; in this 
| journal only does it find full discussion. 

Hogg's Instructor for January contains its usual 
| variety of essay, tale, natural history, and reading at 
| once amusing and instructive. 

Dr. Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature has lately 





| garden who loves flowers. 


Thompson's English Flower Garden, No. XIII. 
should be in the possession of every possessor of a 
It presents him with four 
coloured engravings of beautiful flowers, with minute 


| instructions for their cultivation, and other useful 


commenced a new series, and is very greatly improved. | 


| It is not quite so learned; it is more popular in its | 


| aims ; there is greater variety, and a better judgment 
| in the selection of subjects. The new number is 

adorned with divers engravings; illustrating an article 
| on the * Pantheon of the Rephaim.” Another paper 
of temperate theological discussion is that on 
“ Auricular Confession,” which also has a more than 
common interest at this time. ‘“ Hippolytus and his 
| Age” are treated of by a scholar who has dived into 
the past, and not been contented with merely fishing 
in it here and there. Of popular interest also is the 
| Opening paper on the question “‘ Why have the 


| 


information for the amateur horticulturist. 

The January number of The Charm, a magazine for 
boys and girls, has attractive tales, narratives, and 
illustrations of peculiar beauty by good artists. 

The Archeologia Cambrensis is a record of the 


| antiquities of Wales and its Marches, published quar- 


| Greek and Roman Writers so rarely alluded to | 


Christianity ?” 
| progress he has made. 


| 


| Zealand and Polynesia, and numerous spirited wood- 
cuts. It is the most truly national edition of the great 
voyager’s narrative. 


and memoirs of Leibnitz, William IIL. Somers, Marl- 
borough, Fenelon, Halley, and Beutley. 


| lation of Grimm’s Household Stories. 





FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Tue last two numbers of that ever active and 
vigilant miscellany, the Revue des deux Mondes, 
contain the opening instalments of a series of 


historico-literary papers, from the pen of M. | 


Cucheval-Clarigny, which promise to be rather in- 
teresting, their subject being: “The Press of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Thetwocommencing papers 
of the series comprise a sketch of “The Press in 
England: its intellectual and commercial organi- 
zation,” founded on the instructive but ill-digested 
Fourth Estate of Mr. Knight Hunt, the present 
editor of The Daily News, and the recent Report 
of the House of Commons’ Newspaper Stamp 
Committee. It is surprising to see how a 


foreigner, like M. Cucheval-Clarigny, instinctively | 


seizes on the salient points and persons in the 
History of the British Press, and at once indicates 
the tru¢ cause of its so-called “ liberty,”—the use, 
namely, which each of the two great parties in 
the state found it could make of Journalism, and 


the consequent pardon which each gradually | 


learned to extend to the “unlicensed printing ” 
of the organs of its opponents. For the rest, 
the French Reviewer is full of admiration and 
astonishment when he contemplates the vast 
expenditure and activity of a London daily 
newspaper, as detailed (sometimes rather ex- 
aggeratively) by Mr. Hunt. Of the London 
Morning newspapers, he thinks the Chronicle the 
most varied and entertaining; but laughs at the 
ignorance and commérages of its Paris corres- 
pondent. He is astonished to find The Daily 
News, founded by the “brilliant” Dickens, sinking 
into the organ of the National Reform Association. 
And on the whole, as regards matters-of-fact 
which Mr. Knight Hunt has been silent on, Mr. 
Clarigny would have written more correctly on 
the present personnel of the English press, had he 
made himself acquainted with the lucubrations 
of Mr. Herodotus Smith:—thus he gravely assures 
the French public that the “actual” editor of 
his favourite paper, The Morning Chroncle, isa 
“Mr. Henri Williams Wills.” The singular 
position in the press adopted by The Times does 
not, of course, escape without observation and 
comment; and the French writer seems a little 
puzzled what verdict to pass on the theory 
that an “independent” journal should veer, like 
a weathercock, with every shifting of the popularis 
aura, “Certainly,” says the Reviewer, “to be 
the organ of public opinion solely isa very strong 
position for a journal to occupy. With a whole 
people behind you, you may make head against 
many adversaries. But just as the mirror is 
faithful only in so far as it reproduces all the 
variations of the object presented to it, so the 
journalist cannot be always in perfect harmony 
with the course of popular ideas, unless he follow 
the crowd in the whole movement of its im- 
pressions. This is a different slavery from the 


Parts IX. and X. complete Addey’s illustrated trans- | 


We congratulate the editor on the | 


terly. The January number contains many papers of 
local interest. ; 

The Freemason’s Quarterly Magazine is probably 
attractive to the craft of whose doings it makes an 
extensive collection. Original papers also add to its 
attractions. To the world without all is mystery. 

The 8th part of The Crystal Palace continues this 
valuable collection of engravings of its most remark- 
able objects. Here are represented a view of a whole 


| compartment, and of four of the most important 


The 4th and 5th parts of Tallis’s handsome edition | 
of Cook’s Voyages contain coloured maps of New | 


The Portrait Gallery, Part XIII. contains portraits | 


sculptures. 

The Picture Pleasure Book, No. X1X., is a sort of 
album for youth, consisting entirely of well-executed 
woodcuts on a variety of subjects, just such as 
children love, and this is made instructive also. 

The new number of Chapman and Hall's Reading 


Jor Travellers is a sketch of the history of “ Magic 


and Witchcraft,” which abounds in curious research 
into a curious and humiliating phenomenon of human 
ignorance, folly, and frailty. 


EIGN LITERATURE. 





one against which The Times protests, but it too 
has its evils and its dangers. The perpetual 
| variability which we must put up with and 
| forgive from the multitude,—shall we pardon it 
| in a journal ora journalist ? Among the higher 
| and more intelligent classes, has not the authority 
of The Times already suffered from the brusque 





| evolutions which are justified by that journal | 


| only on the plea of a necessity imposed upon it 


| to remain in a community of septiment with the | 


| public? Rising to a higher point of view, we 
| may inquire whether the mob is always in the 
| right, and must we follow it even in its errors ?” 

The same review contains the first ofa series of 
articles, entitled Promenade en Amérique (“ Stroll 
in America”), by M. Ampere, of the Institute, the 
well-known miscellaneous writer. M. Ampére’s 
American Stroll is not to have for its object the 
study of the political or social institutions, 


arrangements, or aspects of the States, so much | 


as to sketch its literati, artists, and men of 
| science, and thus do for America what Madame 
| de Stael did for Germany. In his first paper, M. 
| Ampére gives his impressions of intellectual New 
| England, and its Charles Sumner, adopted Agassiz, 
Ticknor, Longfellow, Felton, &c. &e. Of a novel 
and gigantic literature, to be vast and wonderful 
as the forests, prairies, and rivers of America, 
| M. Ampere has no expectation, sensibly remarking 
that the new American literature may be demo- 
cratic in its idea, but as regards form must model 
itself on that of the Old World. “The Literature 
| of the United States,” he says, in conclusion, 
“ will not certainly be a new world, but it will be 
one province more in the vast empire of civilised 
literatures.” 

The hybernal literary movement of the States 
seems this year to be taking the shape of 
lecturing rather than of book-publishing ; at least 
we meet with nothing in the latter department 
worth even a passing mention, while course after 
course of lectures by eminent public men is being 
advertised as about to be delivered at New York. 
Thackeray has finished his first course with 
adroit compliments to his “ gallant young patrons 
of the Mercantile Literary Association,” and 
proceeds to Boston, where Sir Charles Lyell has 
finished Ais task, and whence he is homeward 
bound. Dr. Robinson, the well-known author of 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, recently returned 
from a second and exhaustive tour in the Holy 
Land, is promising his countrymen great things 
in the way of new topographical and antiquarian 
results, and boasts that, with the exception of 

_ Jerusalem, not a single place in Syria visited in 
his first tour had been visited in his second. 
The only other American literary fact to be 
recorded is the appearance of No. I. of Putnam’s 
Monthly Magazine of American Literature, Science, 
and Art, written, for the most part, in that 
shadowy style which Young America takes to be 


the acme of fine writing. The articles are 
anonymous, but it is not difficult to recognize the 
pens of Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Therean at 
work in it ; and in “getting up” and general 
ability let us admit that it does credit to the 
periodical literature of America,—the worst on 
the face of the globe. 

The French critics and reviewers complain that 
their literature is being absorbed by the news- 
paper, and that their booksellers will now publish 
nothing which has not passed the ordeal of an 
appearance in a feuilleton. Whether this, or as 


| some maintain, the new imperial régime be the 


true cause, we shall leave undecided, contentedly 
(or discontentedly) chronicling the universally- 
admitted fact that the present is the most unpro- 


| ductive literary winter that Paris has known 


within the memory of its oldest inhabitant. 
Victor Hugo is said to be at work on a new 
philippic and a new poem, and Eugene Sue drives 
with the old industry his novelistie quill; but 
Jersey and Savoy are not France; nor is anything 
very consolatory in the tidings that the noisy 
Proudhon is preparing a History of Modern Demo- 
cracy, or, still more alarming, a Principles of 
Philosophy. In the general dulness, the great 
Alexandre Dumas steps forth with the magni- 
ficent announcement of a new novel of novels, 
which is to cast all his other fictions into the 
shade, and to embody the thoughts and feelings 
of his whole lifetime in eighteen volumes of 
unparalleled fiction. Alexandre, years ago, medi- 
tated this magnum opus, and planned it in eight 
volumes, which he sold (in conception) to Char- 
pentier, the publisher; but, soon after bethinking 
himself, he bought back his conception, and now 
extending it to eighteen volumes, has sold it to 
the Constitutionnel, where its opening chapters have 
been published. Its title is “ Isaac Laquedern,” 
and its subject is—The Wandering Jew! There 
are to be six novels within the novel, and six 
civilisations are to be delineated in it. Let us 
only add that the most sacred personages of the 
Old and New Testament are freely introduced 
talking and acting, as in the ancient medieval 
mysteries! 

In Germany, a Cassel and a Berlin bookseller 
respectively have brought out translations of Mr. 
D'Israeli’s Lord George Bentinck: and Miss Mar- 
tineau’s History of the Thirty Years’ Peace. Of 
original contributions to history and biography 


| two of some interest are beginning to make their 


appearance. The one is a Vienna publication, by 
Adolf Franz Berger, Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, 
a biography of the Schwarzenberg who was 
Generalissimo at Leipzig, and whose mother was 
memorably burnt to death at Napoleon’s ball. 
Herr Berger has published only a first volume, 
and this moreover narrates the Prince’s career to 
no later a date than 1824, most of it being taken 
up with a history of the Schwarzenbergs from the 
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earliest period to the present time—an interesting 
monograph of the rise and gradual aggrandise- 
ment of one of those great families in whose 
hands, despite a nominal Imperialism, is vested 
the government of Austria. The other work 
comes from the Stuttgard press : Heinrich Eber- 
hard Gottlob Paulus und seine Zeit (H. E. G. 
Paulus and his Age), a\ife aud correspondence of 
a once well-celebrated German Theologian, 
founder of that Rationalistic school which has 
been swept away by the fiercer negations of the 
Strausses, Feuerbachs, and Bauers. The author 
is Baron von Ruchlin-Meldegg, who enjoyed the 
friendship of Paulus for twenty years, and, be- 
sides being his testamentary biographer and lite- 
rary executor, is a man of distinction in the 
German theological world. Of his work likewise 
only a first volume has been published ; when 
completed it will include Panlus’s diaries, and a 
correspondence embracing letters to and from the 
supremacies of German literature, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Richter, &ec. &e. 

A third volume of Berthold Auerbach’s 
Schwarzwalder Dorfyeschichte (Village Tales from 
the Black Forest) has made amends for his failure 
in his last novel of Neues Leben, where, leaving 
the simple portraiture of rural life, he embarked 
on a sea of social and political speculation. The 
new volume contains two tales, The Life of Diet- 
helm von Buchenberg, and Brori and Mini ; the first 
a tragic story of guilt and its discovery, the other 
an idyllic picture of rustic happiness and ac- 
tivity ; and thus the two afford an artistic con- 
trast. 





SWITZERLAND. 


Der Arme Mann in Tockenburg { The Poor Man of | 
IL : 


Toggenburg, published from the Original Manu- 

scripts by] Epuarp Butow. Leipzig. 12mo. 
WE wish that we could communicate to the reader 
a portion of the pleasure we have experienced in 
the perusal of this singular and interesting little 
volume. We have not enjoyed such a hearty 
meal of laughter since the days we made the 
acquaintance of Mansie Waugh, with this advan- 
tage, thatthe Tailor of Dalkeith is an altogether 
apocryphal, while the Poor Man of Toggenburg is 
an altogether veritable, character. If we cannot 
make the reader a full participant in our plea- 
sure, it is because we cannot transfer the humour 
and genuine simplicity of the narrative as it is 
told in the homely German of a Swiss Canton 
into another tongue. 
ever, to make him acquainted with our “ Poor 
Man,” who, it appears, made his bow to the world 


once before, but so long ago that by the world he | 


has been quite forgotten. 

“In 1768 I began this autobiography and 
journal.” So writes ULrick BraEkeEr, cotton- 
weaver and man of many troubles, in the thirty- 


third year of his age and seventh of his married | 


life. 


We menticn the last date, because we sus- 


pect that we owe the book to the seven years’ | 


conjugal apprenticeship. “We were coupled,” 
says Braeker, “on All-Saints’ day (1761). 
Pastor Seelmaater made us a fine sermon, and tied 
the knot. And so there was an end to my free- 
dom, and the beginning almost of my strife.” We 
have taken a passage from the middle of the book 
as a preface to it, as it is sometimes curious to 


know what agencies induce a man to become an | - : ; 
| Every time I saw Annette I cast sheep’s-eyes at | 


author. 

Ulric Braeker begins the story of his life with 
a perfect belief that he must have entered the 
world by ordinary generation. 


j 
Of my forefathers I know nothing, except that 1 


must have had such. I know that I had a father and 
a mother. My late father I knew for many years, 
and my mother is living still. 
parents I can readily fancy. 
Braeker’s father was a poor man; indeed, all 
the Braekers had been poor from time imme- 
morial, save and except one of the name, “ my 
grandfather’s brother,” who rose to fill the office 
of sexton. Our Braeker had his avatar in De- 
cember, 1735. “TI appeared in the world a little 
bit too soon,” he writes, “ but for that my parents 
must be answerable.” Nine more followed him, 
if that was their answering for it. In his first- 


born the father had in the beginning small plea- | 
sure: “I was such a poor, miserable little brat,— | 


nothing but a bag of bones, he often told me, 
and I squalled night and day till people could 
hear me out in the woods.” When first breeched 
he was more acceptable to his sire,—a rough man, 
but kind in his way; an honest man, with an 


We shall do our best, how- | 


Herr 


That these had their | 


awkward habit of getting into debt, and then | 


| struggling like a son of Anak to get out of it 
| again, but rarely succeeding; a religious man, 

whose enthusiasm never ran higher than in 
| believing with the author of a book of prophecy, 
| entitled The Flighty Father,—so at least we take 
| the liberty of interpreting Die Flichtige Pater,— 
on the near approach of the Day of Judgment 
His enthusiasm, however, appears to have been 
of a mild character. The nightly readings in 
| this prophet of woe alarmed the son in his boy- 
hood, but appeared to gratify the father, of whom, 
| writes the former: “I think he was pleased to 
| believe that then his debts would be wiped out.” 


| The book moreover spake of a Canaan and Land | 


| of Promise, which entered into the faith of the 
| elder Braeker: but by these the son discovered 
| that he understood Carolina and Pennsylvania, 
| and that his Egypt and Land of Bondage was 
| Toggenburg,—a family and empty pockets. So 
| far of the father, an industrious saltpetre-boiler, 
but somehow industrious in the wrong direction, 
| bringing little mouths into the world meanwhile, 


and always in trouble. 


pretty well; had a fair share of petting from his 
dame, and a fair share of the rod from his sire: 


| 1 
| Ulric in his young days fared on the whole | 


“this latter was necessary, though I did not | 


| then think so.” He admits having been a lazy 
| dog, not over fond of field-work, such as potato- 
| hoeing, that root in his younger days having been 
first introduced into his quarter of Switzerland. 
He was more at home tending his father’s goats. 
This was a fine free life; but not free from occa- 
sionally unpleasant adventures. The Bible, The 
Flighty Prophet, and some stray books of 
history, formed his taste for reading. That 
and his writing came both “by nature.” As 
an experimental philosopher he nearly blew 
out his eyes with gunpowder, and at one time 
made himself dog-sick in learning to smoke 
tobacco. Good Heinrich Naef, of Zurich, who, 
he doubts not, has gone to heaven, taught him 
the catechism, and made him feel that under his 
| tattered jacket he had a heart which it behoved 
him to keep with all diligence, if he would be a 
happy man. So the lad grew up, assisting his 
father to boil saltpetre-earth, hoe potatoes, grub 
up trees, hackle hemp, and card cotton-wool ; 
| making occasional digressions into woods, or 
climbing mountains, or wading streams, or per- 
| forming some break-neck exploit in pursuit of 
the sublime and beautiful. He was a poet, and 
did not know it. 

And now came that period of life which is fair 
or foul, according to circumstances ; sweet or 
| bitter, gay or gloomy, a prize or a blank. 


When I came to be about twenty years, I began to 
| suspect that there were two sexes in the world. My 
master had a pretty little daughter, but shy asa hare. 
It was a true delight to me to look upon her, but 
why I could not tell. Some years after she married 
a boorish fellow, who brought her a house full of 
children, and then, like a rogue, left her. The poor 
child! Then our neighbour Uli had a step-daughter, 
Annette, whom I could could visit every Sunday. 


Here ensues a rare love tale, but which we 
must dole out sparingly. 


like a silly, proud body, tells him so, for Annette 
| was a village beauty. Henceforth it was all 


heaven whenever he was in her society, but such | 


a heayen as sealed up his lips. He confesses : 
her; but that I should dare to say a word about love 
to her—oh! for all the world’s goods I had not heart 
to do that. 

He saw her at an Easter Fair: indeed, he 
sneaked after her there, to see her dance in her 


| pretty Zurich costume, he the while concealing | 


himself in a corner. “The heart of Herod never 
| beat so high when he saw the daughter of 
Herodias dance. Ah! what a pretty, neat child, 
| said I to myself. Ah! great booby, it will never 
be thy luck in this life to obtain such a child ; 
she is far, far too good for thee.” If our hero was 
shy, his Annette appears to have laboured under 
no such failing. She perceived him in his retreat, 
and advancing took him kindly by the hand and 
spoke. 
tale. 

“Uli,” said she, ‘just lead me out to one dance !” 

Red as fire, I replied— I can’t, Annette! Indeed 
I can’t !” 

‘Then treat me to a half measure” (of wine, we 


presume), she continued, but I knew not whether in | 


jest or in earnest. 
“You are not 

| And she— 

“* Soul of mine, I am in earnest.” 


I returned. 


in earnest, sweet!” 


Ulric never knows | 
that he is in love with Annette until his mother, | 


But let the “poor man” tell his own | 


Then I, pale as death—“ Soul of mine, Annette, I 
dare not to-day! Another time I would willingly, 
but now I dare not.” 


The fact is, that our friend was in that disa- 
greeable condition in which the swain finds him- 
self, who would be generous to his mistress, but 
who has not the means. He had only a few 
miserable batzen— small coppers— when he 
| started for the fair, and these, we suspect, he dis- 
| bursed in lollipops. Annette was not to be put 

off, however. She overtook him on his way back 
| to the village, when the following dialogue takes 
| place: — 

Coming behind me, she cried—* Uli! Uli! Now 
we are are alone. Do come, now, and treat me toa 
half-measure !” 

“As you will,” said I; and thereupon we walked 
on for a few minutes in silence. “Annette! An- 
| nette!” I began, at last, “I must frankly tell you 
that I have no money. Believe me, I would gladly, 
and then conduct you home !” 

“Oh, but then [ have to fear my father.” 

“Truly, Annette! it would be the first time. | 
have never yet learned to treat a maiden to wine, and 
now, however gladly I would so, I can and dare not ; 
| though in God’s world there is none dearer than thy- 
| self. Another time, if you will only wait until | 
have got money.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, little fool!” interrupted An- 
nette, ‘‘ thy father will say nothing, and I shall be 
| answerable for thee to thy mother myself. Look, 

now, where the hare runs! Money? A plague take 
money! I care neither for drink nor money ;”—and 
| here she opened her pocket. ‘There! I think you 
will find enough there to do what is customary. If it 
| were the fashion, I would rather pay for you than 
| that you should pay for me!” 
Bah! There stood I, like butter in the sun, At 
| length, with fear and trembling I gave Annette my 
hand, and so went right into the village, and entered 
the “ Angel.” All was black and blue before my 
| eyes when I entered the room with her, and when I 
felt that everybody was looking at us. Nevertheless, 
I thought once more—heaven and earth! he must be 
a lucky lad who has such a pretty maiden by his 
side. We drank our measure, neither too fast nor too 
slow ; of prattle, 1 do not think that much was to be 
charged to my account. Delighted, and thoroughly 
glowing with wine and love, I conducted the glorious 
child to her own door. Not one kiss? Not one step 


ove the threshold? I swear it: no! 





| Of course he had magnificent dreams of 

Annette that night, who on this and on other 
occasions proved herself the better wooer. He 
would fain have spoken to her next day and on 
days after, but could never summon up sufficient 
courage ; and so he set himself about acquiring 
the ars amandi,—poor innocent ! 


| Meanwhile I made the acquaintance of some neigh- 

bouring lads who had sweethearts, to learn of them 
on the sly how to set about these fine things, and 
| how best to please the maidens. Once I took my 
| heart in both hands, and made inquiries of them on 
the subject ; but they only laughed at me, and told 
me such foolish and incredible stuff that I did not 
know whether I stood on my head or my heels. 
Meanwhile my love-tale, which I fain would haye 
kept to myself, became known to the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and especially to the women, who jeered 
me, whenever I went about, as if I had been an 
Icelander. 


The courtship, however, proceeds, and is a 
droll affair. Annette invites him to a téte-d-téte 
in her father’s house, and all goes off fairly. But 
| the “course of true love ”—there is no need to 
finish the quotation. 


At church I had more eyes for her than the parson. 
But one Sunday evening I[ saw a tailor-lad conduct 
Annette to her home. My blood rose in an instant, 
and all the juices in my limbs were in uproar. 
Half demented I flew after the tailor, and would haye 
throttled him on the spot; but an entreating look 
from Annette held me back ! 


And then he swears an entire litany against 
all the tailors in the universe. But we must skip 
various incidents, and shall only add at this point 
that, when Ulric left his home to push his fortune in 
the world, there was such a watery leave-taking 
between the pair, such a furnace of sighs, and such 
vows and protestations of eternal love, as is quite 

| distressing to read about. The manner of his 
leaving his father’s house was this :—A certain 
| Lawrence Aller, a maker and vendor of pitch- 
| forks and hay-rakes, but a scamp at the bottom, 
induces his father to entrust him to his care, 
| under promise of finding him rare employment 
abroa¢, where he would soon become a great 
man, and return booted and spurred like a cer- 
tain Hans Joggelis, who walks abroad in cocked 
| hat and dressed like a noble, to the envy of all 
| the youth of Wattweil, and whose fortune the 


‘said Lawrence pretends to have been the means 


| 
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of making. There is an affectionate leave-taking | harsh superiors, and rough comrades. The 
of parents and son, and of sisters from the brother, | change to him was a sudden and dispiriting 
told most artlessly, and with such circumstance | one; but though Markoni had served him a 
of truth that we cannot doubt the narrative for a | rather unkind trick, he continued to think of him 
moment. The father’s parting advice is a fine | with gratitude. Of camps and camp-life he gives 
specimen of simplicity of heart and earnestness of | a vivid account, and of a battle between the | 
soul for his son’s true welfare. Prussian and Austrian armies. On this occasion 

“Uli! Uli!” he said, “thou goest away, Uli! | he did what a good many others did, and what 
know not where, and as little knowest thou. But | We confess we should have done ourselves under 
Lawrence is a travelled man, and I trust to him, that | the circumstances. In the heat of the battle he 
he will find thee a good nest to sit down in. On thy | made a bolt and safely reached the Austrian 
side be honest and brave, and, if God will, no harm | lines, but not without some risk. And now his | 
shall befall thee. At present, thou art like an unbaken | soldiering life was over. With other of his com- 
cake. Give heed and seek to know, and so thou shalt | rades, who had deserted, he was provided with | 
become learned. * * * For thy soul’s sake, and | money and a passport to enable him to return to 
for the sake of thy temporal and eternal welfare, for- dl 

‘ r __ | Switzerland. 

get not thy God. Wherever heaven stands above Two differe , had ee his | 
thee, there He will be with thee. I can only farther wo Giurent mestings had our deserter om Bis 
commend thee to His almighty protection, and that | return home. 
I shall do continually ! ” And so we went on a little On the bridge of Wattweil, an old acquaintance, 
way further. My heart was soft as wax. For sobbing | who had known the story of my love, spoke to me, 
I could only say, “ Yes, father, yes!” and inwardly | and his first word was: “Ay, Ay! that Annette of 
my heart echoed, “yes, father, yes!” At length, | thine has made a bargain of it. Thy cousin Michael 
after a pause, he said, ‘‘ Now, go, in God’s name!” | was the happy fellow, and she has a child already.” | 
and I, “ Yes, I will go. God preserve you, dear father | This went through bone and marrow; but I did not | 
and mother—God keep you all, dear brothers and | let on to this messenger of bad luck. ‘Oh, indeed,” 
sisters!” | said I, “is that all?” And to my great astonishment 

And Ulric set out on his Wanderjahre. | I quickly recovered myself and thought—* Well, 

Lawrence, as we have plainly intimated, was a | *!4 ! “ on ee title of adel Rend. healt? be 
scamp. His object was to trepan the raw country |‘ ™USt De and she may even have her Michael. 
lad into the Prussian service. Arrived after a| | We more than suspected Annette from the 
tedious and painful journey at Schaffhausen, he | first, and her jilting of poor Uli took us by no | 
became suspicious. surprise. He reached his parents’ dwelling, and 
the bearded soldier in his regimentals put all the 
° - : . ; rn 
“$hip.” As [fell rather than dismounted from my little brothers and sisters into a fine fright. ‘ The 
horse, I was half-lamed, and stood there like a booby, | Mother entered, of whom he begged for a night’s | 
My conductors (he had another besides honest lodgings. 
Lawrence) entered a muster-oflice, on one side, which She had many excuses—her husband was not at 
made me half wild, as I could not make out what | home, and the like. I could not contain myself any 
they wanted there. When they went up stairs, they longer. I grasped her by the hand and said: 
told me to walt on the landing a little, entered the | “Mother, mother! dost no longer know me?” * * * * 
room, and after a few minutes called me in. There I | Meanwhile my father came home, who had been | 
saw a tall handsome man, who smiled at me ina very | called from adistance. The good man ran, and with 
friendly manner. I was thereupon ordered to pull off | tears running down his cheeks exclaimed : ‘“* Welcome, 
my shoes, when they placed me against a pillar, | welcome. my son! Thank God thou art safe and 
under a measure, and stared at me from head to foot. sound, and ‘that I have again my ten around me. 
They then said something in private one to the other: Although we are poor there is still ‘work and bread!” 


and here, to me, poor lad, arose the suspicion, that ots 
the two fellows did not mean the best with me.’ This | _ To work he went, boiling saltpetre and fatten- 


mistrust was strengthened when I plainly heard the ing donkeys, anxious in any way to please his 
words, “ We can do nothing here—we must go else- father, yet still having a sneaking fondness for 
where.” ‘To-day I don’t set foot out of this house,” | village maidens. One at length turned up, not | 
said I to myself, “I have still a little money ! ” | exactly to his mind in every respect, but he 
thought she might do. She was an Amazon, and | 
one who showed in time that she would be lord 
and master. The rogue confesses that he went 
“from one place to another and made the ac- 
quaintance of other maidens, which, to tell the 


At last we reached Schaffhausen and entered the 


In short, he escaped the clutches of honest 
Lawrence, and engaged himself as a servant to 
the “tall handsome man,” Johann Markoni, a 
Polish nobleman, and lieutenant in the Prussian | 
service, who happened to be in these quarters | : 

yy : ase th better; but after « 
recruiting for the army of, Frederic the Great. truth, ple ased me —_— bet - ” after all 
I - : ° | none so fit to dance with as she.” It was a long 

n the service of the lieutenant the young man | ‘ ; opat 
fi : a cold courtship of four years, for the lady would | 
ared uncommonly well. He had plenty to eat ‘ . “. 3 “gle 

ee ‘ : ae not wed until he had built a house and furnished | 
and drink and very little to do. Equipped in a | i+ to» her; nor until he had left off his dirty salt- 
gold-faced livery, with a smart hat and cockade tre-making and become cotton-s yinner ‘and 
on his head, which his master taught him how to . = 2. me? 

- ? * ei tae? weaver. Many letters passed between them in | 
wear jauntily on one side, with polished boots | ,,~. “hi ‘C 

: their days of courtship. ‘She wrote a great deal 
and a short sword by his flank, the youth ran | . : sated 

: ° : eae in verse, and I thought greatly of her learning, 
some risk of growing conceited, especially when he fe a : Pig 

. P F : : and that she excelled as a poetess. But, in the 
found himself an object of notice to the pretty | end, it came out that she could neither read nor 
dark-eyed chambermaids at the various hotels | ~ 7?” ~ aaa oe psier 

: . | write, and that she had a proxy in a trusty 
where the lieutenant had temporary abode. His neighbour.” : 
father paid him a visit at Schaffhausen ; for The remainder of the autobiography is one 
honest Lawrence on his return to Wattweil had | . aerate J é Na 
phi. : | jong and painful illustration of the penalties con- 
reported that he had gone down the Rhine in| — ' swat lebt. Like father ik 
order to go to sea. The mecting was unexpected sequent upon getting into de Dt. Ake ather like 
‘ oop : -? | son in his respect, and from his marriage-day to 
and the father was rather startled in the evening sys é 7 
i ind lx dee Gale Gh te enck. She the end of his life he appears to have been con- 
. & hinges © | stantly struggling to keep his head above water. 
mother subsequently travelled all the way from | 7, oe Fes : : 

; ag ‘ : ke The following extract will illustrate what we 
the Canton of St. Gall to Schaffhausen to see mean, and at the same time furnishes a favour- 
her dear Uli; but he had then gone to another illanaiaiediiaadall deacemtiieias saint: Oh de 
part of the country, and saw her not. The pr salt — aetensiiitliin ‘ ‘ , , 
mother, motherlike, left for him a bundle of shirts P : 
and a New Testament. Our lieutenant was a EVIL STARS. 
good fellow, rather too good a fellow for his own | About the middle of May all was roofed in; but, 
peace and quiet. He wasinveigled into gambling | before this, Fate had played me several bad turns, 
by some of the German petty nobility, and paid reer had — —— aie ar acy a“ ~ been = 
his losses with King Frederic’s recruiting money. h “— sicmnmeniiile mr mac inae indis errs 

2 ‘“ 2 co aa Sah. a ade > no promise > or my secretion. 
He had consequently to “ break up his establish Three or four evil stars had come in conjunction to 
ment” andd to proceed to head quarters. Uli Was | hinder my building. One was that I had not got wood | 
ordered to proceed with the serjeant and recruits | enough, though my builder told me I had; and this I 
to — — to him age June bare found out before we got to the upper floor. I had, in 
reached atter a tedious march, anc 1 found | consequence, to go to the forest again, buy trees, 
himself, to his infinite surprise, in the service of | fell them, saw them up, and drive them home. The | 

1s Majesty of Prussié e fact was, that the | second evil star was that as I was engaged in this 
His Majesty of Prussia, The fact was, that tl levil st | I d in tl 
lieutenant from the first had hired him as a/| business a heavy beam fell upon and shockingly cut 
recruit, and had employed him as a body-servant, — — ws Pongo —_ so that I = en 

. . . . . | a f sere a ¢ av OTCE y sever: 
until circumstances obliged him to part with | t!rably miserable, and lay in great pain for severa 
. : r . “ > ‘ | days before I could again superintend my people. 
him. His grief, his despair, on finding him- During this downfall two other fatalities united with 
self a soldier against his will, he well describes. | the first. The one—one of my countrymen to whom 
He was soon eased of his money and clothes, | | owed a hundred and twenty gilders, sent me word 
and reduced to the hard fare of the Prus- | that I must pay him immediately. I knew my man, | 
sian soldier. Then there was severe drill, and! and knew too that begging and praying was out of 





the question, and so began to cast about how I should 
At length I concluded to get my stock of 
yarn out of every hole and corner, and send it to St. 
Gall to sell for whatever it might fetch. 
dear! the fourth unlucky star! 
stead of ready money, brought me the frightful 
tidings that my yarn was under arrest on account of 
short measure, and that I must go to St. Gall myself 
and stand before the magistrates. 
I had neither cotton nor copper—not a 
shilling more to pay my workpeople, who at the same 
time were driving on as if they had been building 
And then my terrible creditor! 
But then who will 


My messenger, in- 


Solomon's temple. 
Shall I borrow anew ? 
trust a poor wretch like myself? 
my anxiety, and my Father in Heaven saw it better 
Dad and I got credit once more. 
man who had compassion upon us ; 
God reward it to him for ever! 

We make no doubt that after the honeymoon 
Frau Braeker approved herself a thorough ter- 
magant ; but whether she gave practical proof 
that she was the Amazon he calls her, the hus- 
To console the “ poor man” ason 
is born to him—a “ wonderful boy.” 


I was so delighted with this child that I not only 
showed him to every one who came to the house, but 
would call out to every passer-by—* I’ve got a boy !” 
though I knew beforehand that many would laugh at 

| me, and think—** Wait a bit! you will soon haye 
| enough such; which in truth was the case. 

Which in truth was the case. 
little mouths came dropping into the world, and 
of course expecting to be filled, until around his 
scanty board he, at length, had seven such. Then 
there came dear times, and fever, and sickness in 
Many died of hunger, some fed on 
carrion found in the fields. Every day the corpse 
of some one struck down by a fearful epidemic 
Our weaver had a stock 
of potatoes in his cellar, but these were stolen 
A fearful account he gives of the 
winter 1769-70 as it was felt in the Canton of 
The price of provisions rose, trade was 
bad, and Braeker sunk deeper and deeper into 
He was always hoping for better times. 
“ Heaven will help! and all will be right at last,” 
I would say to my spouse. 
Job’s comforter, “if you deserved it; I am inno- 
If you had taken care of the good times, 
and stuck your hands more into the dough than 
your nose into books.” 
appears to have had good reason for her remark. 
Braeker was a good easy man,—too much so,— 
| and if he ran into debt himself he did not make 
| himself very uncomfortable if others ran into his 
He had no heart to prosecute a debtor, as 
he felt it might be his own turn next. 
hardened his heart sufficiently to put a bailiff into 
possession in a poor debtor’s house; but the heart 
was soft again in five minutes. 
the sight of the mother clinging to the last blanket, 
and the children scrambling for the last crust. 
Then he was bookish and literary. 
local prize essay, and was invited to become a 
member of a literary society. 
point of view, did him no good. 
suspected the credit of a literary cotton-spinner, 
whatever may be the case now. 
diary, from which we have been quoting, and a 
He wrote, moreover, criticisms upon 
Shakspeare, whose writings he appears to have 


was borne to the grave. 


And truly the Amazon 


He could not bear 


This, in a business 


through his connection with the literary society, 
to a more extensive range of reading than he had 
hitherto enjoyed, and the Amazon might have 
been right when she spoke of his nose being in 
Yet, again, let us take the merciful side. 
This horrid mill-stone debt! 
far the book and the pen may have contributed 
to lighten this load to a sensitive mind ? Human 
nature, under strong pressure, must have some 
vent or safety-valve through which to discharge 


Who knows how 


We must take leave of the 
Toggenburg ”—of his faults and misfortunes. 
The last entry in his journal runs as follows : 


I wile away my time by writing to my dearest 
But, ah! the hand is weak and slow, and 
cannot transcribe the thoughts, and 
duller and duller, even as all the nerves and members 
get duller, and the spirit fainter, that it may be lost 
again in the great Eternal. 


Braeker died on the 11th September of the 
same year, “ poor as he was born.” 
versant with the language, this work will be read 
with interest, and we are not sure if a good trans- 
lation would not be an acceptable additional to 
our English autobiographical literature. 
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(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from page 21.) 
We descended the crater on this side, the greater 
part of our way being over sulphur and ammoniac 


constantly steaming, and so hot as at times to be 
felt painfully even through thick boots. The colours 


of this voleanic incrustation are either a dazzling | 


white or pale yellow, the surface soft and loose; yet 
the descent was facile and rapid, nor was the sul- 


phureous warmth of the atmosphere unpleasant, after | 


the cold previously passed through. Remounting our 
mules at the Casa Inglese, we descended the valley 
of ashes by a shorter path, passing in sight of the 


shapeless mass of ruins called The Philosopher's | 


Tower, because attributed by vulgar tradition to the 
philosopher Empedocles, who is said to have caused an 
observatory to be built here, in order to analyse, more 
closely and frequently, this great phenomenon of 
nature. The present state of these ruins is so inde- 
finable, that it must require a very practised eye to 
form any conjecture as to their original purpose; but 
it has been determined that the character of the 
masonry is Roman (not Greek), and therefore assumed, 
with more plausibility, that they were either a lodge 
erected for the Emperor Adrian (when, on his return 


from Egypt, he desired to see the sunrise off the | 
summit of Etna), or an altar to Vulean—an appro- | 


priation which most satisfies the imagination, at least, 
there being something impressive and grand in this 
idea of a worship paid to the Infernal Deity in the 
midst of so awe-striking a solitude. 

I was now able to observe the character of the 
mountain by daylight. The Regione Deserta, 
which, even in the descent, is not traversed in less 
than three hours, composed exclusively of tracts of 
sand and ashes, lapilli, scorix, and countless torrents 
of lava, thrown up by different eruptions—some beyond 
the reach of history—is a scene whose aspect baftles 
description. The poetic conceptions of Dante and 
Milton have called up nothing more terrible to the 
visionary eye; and some of the finest effects I have 
observed in Martin’s pictures were occasionally 
recalled to my memory by the aspects of this volcanic 
waste. Weseem here to have passed out of the world 
where a beneficent Providence holds sway, and truly 
might this journey be allegorically compared to a 
passage through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

ut, in descending, this gloom is to a degree dispelled 
by the magnificent and luxuriant prospect far below 
us; the whole lower region of Etna appearing like a 
richly cultured and wooded plain, interspersed with a 
multitude of steep mounds (the cones thrown up by 
various volcanic agitations), of which I counted, at 
one spot, as many as twenty-one within .the compass 
of view: (there are points from which about twice that 
number may be reckoned.) Almost every one of the 
various heights that form of the Regione Deserta a chain 
of mountains, rather than the accessory to a single 
one, bears evidently the characteristics of a crater, 
and, in some instances, might be supposed to have 
only lately ceased burning. That of the eruption of 
1763 is one of the most peculiar, being cloven into two 
lofty peaks, each with a regularly defined cavity like 
a bowl, part of whose inner sides, of a brownish-red 
tint, is distinguishable from below. 

As we descend lower, the first vegetation (save the 


hardy kind of lichen found much nearer the summit), | 


appears in the thickly-clustering tufts of a weed locally 
called the Erba di cento spine, growing in rounded 
clumps, and of a dull, reddish hue: (Anthemis 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New Books. 


BY 


Tue Endosmotic Theory of the action of medicines | 
originally put forth by M. PotsevrLiE, has recently 

“ i . ] 
been brought to the test of experiment by Dr. CoGswELt, | 


who read a paper on the subject, in December, 1851, 
before the Medical Society of London. 
that time been engaged in a series of experiments which 
must have cost him much time and labour. 
these experiments have had an especial reference to the 
researches of Professor GRAHAM on the “ diffusion of 
liquids.” On this part of the subject he has been led 


? ) . 
to conclude that the membrane or other porous parti- | 


tion does not, as generally supposed, take an active part 
in the production of aa endosmose, although it may 


exercise a modifying influence according to its struc- | 
The dynamic cause would seem to | 


tural peculiarities, 
be, a force existing in the liquids theinselves, and the 
same as that which gives rise to their mutual diffusion 


He has since | 


Some of | 





| montana, and Senecio chrysanthemi, are the scientitic 
| names of the only plants found in this region.) Fern, 
_ of parched brown tint, covers the sand-beds at a lower 
level, and flocks of sheep, near the borders of the 
| Regione Sylvosa, are the first living creatures seen. 
| This forest-zone encircling the great mountain, which 
is traversed in about two hours, is a beautifully 
romantic, but perfectly wild and solitary region, re- 
freshing to the eye and feelings after the sterility and 
horror of the preceding. The wood is principally 
oak, not growing densely, but so detached as that 
almost each tree forms a separate picture, such as we 
admire in old English parks. In this zone, however, 
various other kinds flourish, in different proportions— 
the pine, maple, cork, ash, beech, laurel, chesnut, crab- 
apple, and wild-gooseberry, &c. It is strange to observe, 
| ina region thus wooded, a soil, in many parts,entirely of 
sand and ashes, save under the immediate shade of 
the trees. But in the lower tracks grass, as well as 
flowers, is abundant, the anemone (of pale violet hue) 
| being in profusion ; and there is something peculiarly 
friend-like and endearing in this lovely flower, when 
‘found at our feet after the ascent of the terrible 
Mongibello*—it seems to welcome us back to nature 
and joy! In their lower tracts especially these 
| forests are so picturesque and deliciously umbrageous, 
that we might say Theocritus had taken from them 
| the scenery to some of his Idylls. And singularly 
beautiful is often the aspect of the extinct craters, 
rising like vast tumuli amid the trees, the sides of 
some of their cones overgrown with oak-- others sterile, 
but entirely carpeted with red and yellow volcanic 
productions, that present a brilliant play of colouring, 


| looking from a distance like the alternations in shot- | 


| silk (a very artificial comparison, but the only one I 
| can make). Other craters found here are of totally 

different character, with little or no elevated external 
| crust, but yawning at once from the*surface of the 
| earth,—their cavity in some instances occupied by large 
| trees or brushwood, in others remaining sterile, black, 
| and sharply defined at the edges, with heaps of scoriz 

and ashes around. These extinct craters, many of 


|} are not generally of much depth, but sometimes so 
rugged, from blocks of lava lining their sides, that it 
is difficult to-enter them. After leaving the forests, 

we travel (though now in what is styled the Regione 
| Abitata) for nearly two hours more over an extent of 
| gloomy and awful lava-beds; these being from the erup- 
| tion of 1669 (apparently the most terrible ever known), 

whose fiery torrents almost surrounded Catania, and 
only stopped after flowing for a considerable distance 
| into the sea! To no spot or reminiscences of this 
| voleanic domain might be more appropriately applied 
| Virgil’s famed description, ‘ Horrificis juxta tonat 
| Etna ruinis.” Looking up the mountain, we perceive 
| how this fearful stream has rolled down like a cata- 





| which I have looked into on different levels of Etna, | 


ract, dividing itself into many branches, that occupy | 


the lower slopes (here almost forming a. plain of some | J 
| det | one by the Canon Recupero (left in MS. by the 


miles) in parallel lines, at times meeting, at times 
leaving a narrow strip of arid soil between. All is 


blight and desolation along the sides of these now | 


condensed and blackened torrents; and I observed 
that lichen, and here and there scanty grasses, were 
all the spontaneous growth on this lava, even after 
| the lapse of nearly two centuries. Looking back, 


however, towards the heights we have descended, the | 


| eye is charmed by a majestic variety of outlines and 
| brillianey of colouring, such as I have never seen 
equalled in nature. The many-tinted flowers and 





| * The country-people here hardly know Etna by any other | 


| name than this, a pleonasm from the Arabic Gibel, and the 
| Italian Monte. 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 





| when placed directly in contact with one another. 
Professor GRAHAM, in summing up the results of most 
interest that follow from his inquiry, includes “ the 
assistance which a knowledge of liquid diffusion will 
afford to the investigation of endosmose;” and he says, 
| ‘When the diffusibility of the salt in a liquid is known, 
the compound effect presented in an endosmotic ex- 
periment may be analysed, and the true share of the 
membrane in the result may be ascertained.” Dr. 
| CoGSWELL's experiments appear to have satisfactorily 
developed this fandamental principle. M. PorsevILe’s 
theory of the influence of opium and tobacco in putting 


action on the membrane, is not, however, confirmed, but 
completely overturned by these experiments; for Dr. 
CoGswe.t found that these poisons when applied to a 
living membrane, display much greater energy in the 
endosmometer than many inorganic salts. Disappointed, 
therefore, in the assistance which the law of endosmose 
was expected to afford in the explanation of some of the 
phenomena of motion in animal life, as affected by the 
| topical application of poisons, Dr. CoGsweLu deter- 

mined to observe these phenomena einpirically, with a 





a stop to endosmose by their narcotizing or paralyzing | 





weeds, the evergreen or variously-shaded foliage, 
the lichen or mosses that in some spots have spread a 
dark purplish carpet over tracts of lava, produce this 
combination of colouring that so delightfully contrasts 
with the stern monotony of the upper regions. One 


| feels that, if the summits of Etna be the seat of 


wrath and destruction, its base is clothed with loveli- 
ness, as though the Genius of Beneficence had 
succeeded to that of Desolation. 

Near Nicolosi rise the great cones called the 
Monti Rossi, thrown up in the afore-mentioned 
eruption (two of the largest of those tributary-heights 
that seem like satellites to the sovereign mount), being 
properly a single elevation cloven at the summit, the 
sides partially wooded, but principally continuing still 
a barren surface of ashes. The environs of this little 
town, which forms as if the gateway to the ascent of 
Etna (that expedition being rarely attempted from 
any other side), are almost one extent of sand; but 
cultivation, where attempted, does not appear unsuc- 
cessful, as I observed the peculiarly vivid green of the 
vines growing on this surface. Before we had arrived 
at that lower level, I found the heat intense ; and this 
contrast of atmosphere so affects one, after the bitter 
cold experienced on the heights, as to make what has 
been passed through previously appear like a strange 
and awful dream. 

To trace the history of Mount Etna in its connexion 
with the human mind—as surrounded with a literature 
of science and speculation to which this marvellous 
voleano has proved the inspiring subject—may be 
more interesting even than the ascent through its 
beautiful or absolutely sublime eer Catania, the 
most distinguished city of this island for intellectual 
fertility, and seat of the first university founded 
under the dominion of her Arragonese sovereigns, has 
— many and valuable works referring to the 

fountain, whose proximity is now one of her chief 
attractions—almost the only, indeed—that brings 
the casual tourist hither. The great eruption of 1669 
was described at length by several cotemporary prose 
writers, and, a few years later, made the theme of an 
epic poem in ten cantos, by Francesco Murabito, 
author of several volumes of poetry in the Sicilian 
and Italian dialects, of some philosophic works, and 
another epic on a national subject, called Ruggiero 
Trionfante. His Catania Liberata has been much ad- 
mired and criticised; and the author has followed the 
| example of more illustrious bards in blending together 
the ideas and personages of Paganism with those of 
Christianity —Neptune and Vulcan—St. Agatha and 
her veil (the treasured relic still preserved in the 
Cathedral here)—besides another object of Catholic 
veneration, the Sacro chiodo, or nail of the Crucifixion, 
enshrined in the splendid Benedictine church of this 
city. Another poem, L’Etna, was produced on 
the same theme, and during the same century, by 
Cornelio Severo. Two valuable Histories of Etna 
have appeared at Catania within more recent periods, 


author, who died in 1778, and first published in 1814) ; 
the other by Ferrara, a Benedictine professor at this 
university, published in 1792. The work of Recupero 
is most esteemed, and’ to him is due the theory formed 
on the antiquity of the world (as far anterior to the 
Mosaic epoch affecting the story of the human race), 
from the observation of the strata of lava that 
advance into the sea near Aci Reale, a city ten miles 
| distant from Catania. Brydone, Denon, and Munter, 
in their several works on Sicily (she result of travels 
at about the same period of the last century), all speak 
| of the Canon Recupero with admiration, confirmed by 
personal intercourse, for his scientific services and 
theories. 


DRAMA, &c. 


view to an extension of our knowledge of these curious 
facts; and he has communicated an elaborate account 
of his researches, which was published in The Lancet 
of November 27, 1852, under the heading “ Local 
Action of Poisons.” These experiments are full of 
interest, but we can only give a faint outline of their 
general character and results. It must be premised 
that the experiments were directed to the production of 
local nervous impressions upon the living animal tissue, 
by the application of poisonous substances, without pro- 
ducing either inflammation or chemical corrosion ; 
and that the inquiry was limited as to the question 
of the poison applied affecting the phenomena of motion. 
The hinder extremities of the frog were the parts 
chiefly selected for experiment; and the poisons em- 
ployed were the dilute mineral acids (sulphuric, nitric, 
and muriatic), alcohol, ether, chloroform, hydrocyanic 
acid, opium, morphia, codeia, narcotine, hyoscyamus, 
atropia, nicotina, aconita, and conia. Upon these poisons 
being inserted beneath the skin, the following effects 
were produced, stating them in general terms:—Within 
alonger or shorter period a state of paralysis of the limb 
to which the poison was applied, and afterwards genera} 
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depression, supervened in every case, and with a remark- 
able uniformity of operation, with one exception, viz., 
narcotine, which produced no effect at all. General 
convulsions resulted only after opium, morphia, codeia, 
and atropia. Of all these poisons, the local actions of 
aconita, hydrocyanic acid and opium only, were previously 
known (unless we except the mineral acids, which might 
have acted as chemical irritants); and it is remarkable 
that there should have been so great a similarity of 
focal action among a class of poisons so various in their 
effects when swallowed. Theine or caffeine, the active 
principle of tea and coffee, was also made the subject of 
experiment, but in a different way. A grain of this 
substance, pulverized and diffused in water, was put 
into a frog’s mouth. It produced, first, convulsions, 
then paralysis, and death in an hour. In a_ second ex- 
periment, half a grain of caffeine was diluted and injected 
beneath the skin of the left leg of a frog. This pro- 
duced first, local paralysis, afterwards convulsions. 

“The active principle of tea or coffee is, therefore,” Dr. 

CoGsWELL concludes, “a narcotic poison to the frog. 

In point of destructive energy, it is far inferior to mor- 

phia, and may ‘almost be compared to strychnia and 

conia. The part of the nervous system affected, appeared 
to be principally the spinal chord.” It remains to be 
ascertained by what peculiar influence the local paralysis 
is produced. Meanwhile, great credit is due to Dr. 

CoGswe tu for this valuable instalment. 

De VAvortement Médical. Par le Docteur L. J 
Husert, Professeur a ]'Université de Louvain, &c. 
Bruxelles. 1852. Between this country and France 
it is notorious that there has long been a great con- 
trariety of opinion as to the propriety of sacrificing the 
life of the mother or the child in those painful cases of 
parturition, in which, from mechanical difficulties, it is 
clearly impossible to save them both. The English 
practitioner performs embryotomy and saves the mother, 
the French accoucheur performs the Caesarean opera- 
tion with a determination to save the child, at the 
imminent risk of destroying the mother. The grounds 
on which so important a diversity of practical views 
has come to prevail, are said to be of a religious nature. 
The Romanist holds that the salvation of the mother’s 
soul, at all events, is secured by her baptism, but her 
babe being unbaptized is in danger of eternal perdition: 
whereas, the milder views of the Protestant faith, 
embracing the sulvability, if not the positive safety, of 
those who die in infancy baptized or unbaptized, have 
originated the more humane and considerate practice of 
preserving, if possible, the ostensibly more valuable life 
of the two. The extent to which the safety of the 
mother is to be preferred to the life of the child has, 
however, recently become the subject of warm contro- 
versy in The Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal, 
and the whole subject is likely to come under a 
searching and critical review. The Cesarean operation 
has recently been performed several times in England, 
and the life of the mother and child both preserved, 
and there can be no doubt that the operation of 
craniotomy has been performed on some occasions where 
the degree of real or supposed maternal danger was by 
no means sufficient to justify such a procedure. It ha 
ever been asserted that the light regard thus shown 
to the value of foetal life, has been one of the causes of 
the frequency of the crime of infanticide. The question 
1s, no doubt, in many cases, painfully perplexing, and it 
cannot be too rigidly or too frequently canvassed. Its 
medical aspects, rather than its moral bearings, have 
engaged Dr. Hunert’s attention, and he determines the 
question by statistics; from these he concludes that the 
Cesarean operation saves the life of one woman in two, 
and of nine infants in ten; whereas by adopting the 
next most eligible expedient, viz., the avoidance of the 
dangers of delivery at the full period, by the induction 
of premature labour, the foetus is almost sure to be 
destroyed, or to die shortly after birth, but the mother 
Is Saved nineteen times out of twenty. This practice, 
in cases which seem to justify it, is now the prevailing 
practice in England. 

Dr. Lionet S. Beate is delivering a course of | 
practical demonstrations on the chemical and micro- 
scopical characters of the urine and urinary deposits, at 
the Pathological Laboratory, 27, Carey-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn, The subject of these lectures is far better adapted 
for demonstration than for mere lexicographical de- 
scription; and the advances recently made in pathological 
chemistry have established a necessity for such public 
illustrations of this branch of medical science. The dis- 
coverers of any new principle are duly and justly 
honoured; but those who labour to disseminate newly- 
established practical knowledge, are scarcely less worthy 
of encouragement. 

_Mepicat Ernics. — The Huddersfield Medico- 
Ethical Society has established certain by-laws to 
determine the qualifications for membership ; among 
these are the following wholesome regulations :— 

1. No member shall practice, professedly or exclusively, | 
homeopathy, hydropathy, or mesmerism. Pall 

2. No member shall, by advertisement or other improper | 
Means, solicit private practice. 








3. No member shall be the proprietor of, or in any way 
derive advantage from, the sale of any patent or proprietary 
medicine, or in any way recommend its pubiic use. 

4. No member shall give testimonials in favour of any 
patent or proprietary medicine, or in any way recommend 
its public use. 

5. No member, who may keep an open shop, shall sell 
patent medicines, perfumery, or other articles than pharma- 
ceutical drugs and preparations. 

6. No member shall enter into a contract with a druggist 
to prescribe gratuitously, and at the same time share in the 
profits arising from the sale of the medicines. 

It is desirable that the members of the profession 
should thus associate, not only in self-defence, but that 
the public, by perceiving a broad line of distinction 
drawn between the regular practitioner and the quack, 
may know how to make their election between the two. 
We should form a higher estimate of the moral 
honesty of the irregulars, if we saw them equally 
anxious not to be confounded with those who thus 
repudiate them and their practices. 

II. Errpemic Diseases. 

INFLUENZA.—During November this complaint was 
so general in Madrid that scarcely a family had 
escaped. It is now rapidly spreading in London, and 
appears to have augmented the mortality during the 
last few weeks. 

CHoLERA.—This epidemic has for the present dis- 
appeared in Berlin, having proved fatal in 157 cases 
out of 285. The disease does not spread in Canada. 

YeLttow Fever. —The contagious or non-con- 
tagious character of this epidemic is likely to be 
tested on our own shores. Mr. Napier, fourth en- 
gineer of the La Plata steam-ship, died at No. 2, 
John-street, Southampton, on the oth of December, 
of malignant fever, having landed some days pre- 
viously in good health; but whether the disease was 
really vellow fever or not remains at present doubtful. 
A specimen of the black vomit has been forwarded to 
Sir W. Pym, the Superintendent-General of Quaran- 
tine, for examination. 

Fever of a very bad type has made its appearance 
at the Kingswood Collieries, near Bristol, there 
having been no less than thirty deaths in one week. 
Fever equally destructive has also broken out at 
Kingston Magna, Dorset. 

For unpER Foor.—A recent number of Household 
Words contains a pungent article under this title, 
deseanting on the willingness with which the inhabi- 
tants of this great metropolis consent to be poisoned 
annually by thousands, without the slightest neces- 
sity. The foe of course is the fetid gas contained in 
the drains under our feet ; and the description given 
in this paper of the fatal effects of inbaling it is but 
the picture frequently sketched in outline by medical 
men, somewhat highly yet truthfully coloured by a 

graphic writer. The numbers destroyed every year 
and every week by breathing poison are by no means 
represented by the deaths from typhus fever and other 
epidemics which are enumerated in the Registrar- 
General’s report. Most or all of these have indeed died 
of gas; but many more, who have died from other 
diseases, have doubtless been made easy victims of 
the last enemy by the previously sickening and de- 
bilitating effects of respiring a polluted atmosphere. 
So that if we except those who have died from acci- 
dent or of old age, probably one-half the population 
have had their lives cut short by defective draining, 
which the sum expended on their funerals might have 
set to rights. It has been mentioned as a matter of 
wonder that during the last three months of wet, 
close, muggy, unwholesome, unseasonable weather, 
the rate of weekly mortality in London has been very 
considerably below the average. But it is easily 





being cleansed, and thus washed away the grand 
source of fatal disease, leaving the population com- 
paratively healthy. Had earthenware cylindrical 
pipes been used for the construction of our drains in- 
stead of irregular clumsy brickwork, of various levels 
and full of abrupt breaks, the cleansing would have 
been complete, and the air of London would now be 
as healthy as the breezes on Brighton Downs. 

IL. Carr Caar Axp Discovertes. 

LIFE PROLONGED BY THE StroMAcH-Pump.—A 
curious instance of artificial feeding is recorded in the 
Lancet of December 4, by Mr. Capon, of Hull. An 
iusane lady, aged forty-five, labouring under religious 
melancholia, refused to swallow every kind of food 
and drink from August 22, 1848, to February 12, 
1849, during which period she was fed by the stomach- 
pump, on beef-tea, eggs, gruel, &c. &e. On the 13th 
of February she sipped some cold water, and from this 
date until the 16th of March continued to do so at 
intervals, on the latter day taking treacle and water. 
She occasionally drank water, or treacle and water, 
up to the 28th of April, obstinately refusing, from this 
period until her death (which occurred on January 4, | 
1850), all food, except that which was given her by 
the stomach-pump. For sixteen months this lady had | 
the pump introduced daily ; and for rather more than | 
eight months life was wholly sustained by the artificial | 
introduction of everything that entered the stomach. 
She would never disclose any reason for refusing food, | 

| 
| 


except that she feared it might give her pain in the 
mouth, to which she had been subject; but Mr. | 
Capon suspected she had some religious scruples. | 
“Tt was somewhat singular to witness, after the first 





acounted for by reflecting that the perpetual rains | 
have cleansed our drains as far as they are capable of | 


three or four introductions of the tube,” adds Mr. 
Capon, “the eagerness with which she assisted in the 
operation, and the great anxiety manifested lest I 
should forget her times'‘of taking food.” Dr. Gilchrist 
relates a case in which a lady had been similarly 
nourished for three years and two months. 

A New Srvptic has lately been introduced to the 
notice of the profession by Signor Pagliare, of Rome, 
which has obtained an extensive notoriety, general 
as well as professional. Its composition is as follows: 
“Gum benzoin, eight ounces; alum, one pound; 
water, ten pints.” The alum and benzoin are boiled 
for eight hours in the water, fresh water being added 
to make up for loss by boiling. The supernatant 
liquor is the styptic in question, the virtues of which 
are said to be such, that if one drop of it were added 
to a basin of blood, the whole would instantly 
coagulate. On reading this description of the styptic, 
as it appeared in the pages of The Provincial Medical 
Journal, Mr. B. W. Richardson thought it would be 
of great service to bring the matter to a fair trial ; 
and at a recent meeting of the Medical Society of 
London he laid the results of his experiments before 
the fellows of the society; from which it appeared 
that the styptic powers of the solution of Signor 
Pagliare had been much overrated. 

A case of spontaneous fracture of the thigh-bone was 
brought before the notice of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society on the 14th of December, 1852, 
by Barnard Van Oven, M.D. The accident occurred 
in the person of the author himself. On the 25th of 
May, 1852, he went to bed in perfect health, and fell 
into a sound sleep. At three o'clock in the morning 
he awoke in the act of turning, with a feeling of 
violent pain in the thigh, just above the knee. On 
putting his hand to the part he found the vastus 
muscle in a state of strong contraction. At the same 
moment a loud snap was heard; the swelling of the 
muscle subsided. The thigh-bone was fractured trans- 
versely about three inches above the knee-joint, the 
bone lying in its proper position. There was no 
reason to suspect any existing disease in the bone, 
and the case is, he believes, so rare as to stand alone, 
as he has been unable to find any record of a case 
of fracture of one of the larger bones by the action 
of the muscles alone. We remember, however, a 
| case of an organ-builder who fractured the radius by 

the action of the pronator muscles. He was lifting a 
| heavy organ-pipe from its place, whieh having 
| lost its perpendicular was falling; he attempted to 
- it by a strong grasp, and the bone snapped 





asunder. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


PHYSICS. 

Tue OriGrxn or THE AstERotDs.—Mr. J. Nas- 
| myth, who is already known as the propounder of 
| various ingenious speculations respecting some of 
the celestial bodies, has emitted an idea as to 
the possible agency by which the disruption of the 
original planet was effected, the fragments of which, 
it is presumed, form that cluster of planetary 
bodies revolving between the orbits of Mars and 
Saturn, generally known as the asteroids. This 
agency he seeks in the state of tension caused by 
the unequal contraction a molten body undergoes 
when rapidly cooled on the surface whilst assuming 
the solid state, and illustrates his views by referring 
to the toys called “ Rupert’s drops,” which, it is well 
known, are made by dropping melted glass into cold 
water, whereby small pear-shaped lumps are obtained, 
which when broken at the point shiver into dust with 
a shock, whilst they will bear heavy blows with a 
mallet on the thicker end without fracture. Now 
this arises from unequal cooling, taking place between 
the surface and the interior of the glass drop, which 
produces such an extreme degree of tension between 
the surface and central portions, that the vibra- 
tion communicated to the particles when the tip is 
broken off permits the latent tension to become 
active, which results in the drop flying to pieces. 
He adduces cast iron also as too frequently affording 
another instance of the effects of unequal contraction, 
as occasionally evidenced by large castings sponta- 
neously flying to pieces, or on receiving a blow appa- 
rently quite inadequate to produce this effect. Now 
this action, which is common to all kinds of brittle 
materials when suddenly solidified, Mr. Nasmyth 
supposes to have taken place in the planet whence the 
asteroids are thought to be derived, and which he 
conjectures was formed of some fusible brittle mate- 
rial, so far resembling glass that, by the rapid cooling 
of its surface from its pasty semi-fluid condition, a 
state of things was set up in the planet analogous to 
what obtains in a “ Rupert’s drop; ” so that at some 
period subsequently to the soliditication of its surface 
a fracture was effected in this crust, and the pent-up 
tension thus being called into play caused it to split 
into several fragments; these being projected into 
space, each one commenced revolving in its separate 
orbit, differing slightly from each other according to 
the mass and condition of each at the time of rup- 
ture. He argues, in support of this notion, that the 


fact of the orbits of these asteroids having one com- 
mon node, or point of coincidence, points to some 
such explanation as this, recommending it as feasible, 
if not absolutely true, and at any rate useful until a 
better conjecture shall supersede it. 
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On tHE IneLUENCE oF CoLoureD LIGHT On | 
VecETABLES.—The decomposition of carbonic acid | 
gas by a plant absorbing its carbon and liberating 
the oxygen, when exposed to the sun’s rays, besides 
many other singular changes which take place | 
through the vital foree of plants, have been referred | 
to the decomposing force of the chemical rays of the 
spectrum—an idea shown to be erroneous by Dr. 
Daubeny, who has made it very evident that the 
decomposition of this acid, and many other phenomena | 
observable in the tissues of plants, are referrible to the 
luminous, and not to either the chemical or heat rays | 
of the solar spectrum. It is also to the luminoas | 
rays that the development of colours in flowers is to | 
be attributed, and to bring about this beautiful opera- 
tion of nature, solar light appears to be indispensable ; 
for whilst sunshine acted most energetically in colour- | 
ing petals, far more so than diffused daylight, no effect | 
whatever was produced by exposing them to the | 
influence of the most brilliant artificial light, that 
even emitted by incandescent lime being powerless and 
inactive. Various bulbs of purple hyacinths, much 
alike in size, healthiness, and stage of growth, were 
placed under bell-glasses respectively made of blue, 
red, yellow, and colourless glass: the red glass per- 
mits the ingress of the heat rays, diminishes the 
luminous, but stops the chemical rays, whilst the blue 
glass admits these last freely, but was so deep in tint 
that the luminous rays were for the most part ab- 
sorbed. After lapse of some time, a great chan; 
evidently attributable to the nature of the light, w 
observed to have taken place in the plants. Under | 
colourless glass the rootlets shot out rapidly and | 
abundantly; under yellow glass they were fine and 
long ; under the red, scarcely any were produced, and 
those were stunted; whilst under the blue shade, the | 
plants sickened and died. In the other stages of | 
growth similar effects were observed, and the colours 
of the flowers all differed. Cereals, grown under | 
similar circumstances, exhibited effects very similar 
to those manifested by the hyacinths; the best plant | 
being under the yellow, and the worst under the blue 
light. These experiments afford us a useful hint in | 
the construction of greenhouses, to use the straw- 
coloured instead of the green or blue tinted glass for | 
glazing them. 





as 


OPTICS. 

Tae Fara MorGana or IRELAND.—Records of 
these appearances on the coast of Ireland have been 
industriously sought out by Mr. Me‘Farland, who has 
himself been a witness of these pleasing atmospheric 
delusions. He quotes a passage in Giraldus Cambrensis, 
referring to an island floating on the sea, anterior to 
the year 1185, probably the first example on record ; 
and traces the history of these appearances till he 
finds, in a description of Connaught dated 1684, 
“ That from the Isles of Arran and the west continent 
often appears visible that enchanted island called 
O’Branill, in Trish Beg-ara, or the Sessen Arran set 
down in cards of navigation.” And again, “ There | 
is westward of Arran, in sight of the next continent, | 
Skerde, a wild island of huge rocks ; these sometimes 
appear to be a great city afar off, full of houses, 
castles, towers, and chimneys, sometimes full of blaz- 
ing flames, smoke, and people running to and fro. 
Another day you would see nothing but a number of | 
ships with their sails and rigging; then so many | 
great stakes or ricks of corn and turf.” Within the 
last and present century the notices become much 
more frequent: some splendid exhibitions of the Fata 
Morgana have been seen near the Giant’s Causeway, 
depicting spires, castles, and ruins, springing from the | 
sea; and a description is given of an enchanted 
island, which is said every year to have risen and 
voyaged along the Antrim coast. At Rathlin, an 
island lying off Balty Castle, a belief long prevailed 
that every seventh year a green island, covered with 
people, rose between it and the mainland. The Bush- 
foot Strand, Tor Point, and Fair Head are also enu- 
merated as localities favoured by the visits of these | 
phenomena. Mr. Mc‘Farland himself, with a party of | 
friends, was fortunately indulged with a_ striking | 
instance of this deception when standing on a rock | 
at Port Balintrea; a small island was observed gra- 
dually rising from the sea at about a mile from land, 
looking like a green field, and then becoming fringed | 
with the prismatic colours. Cattle, men, and trees | 
were then developed, and these images lasted for about | 
a quarter of an hour, the figures moving about, the 
waves laving the shores, and the sun shining on it, 
till it gradually faded into one confused whole and 
passed from the sight of the spectators as rapidly as | 
it had arisen. Between the Skerries and Portrush the | 
image of a vast bridge, spanning the Sound, with 
passengers crossing and re-crossing, has at times been | 
seen: and two instances of aérial fata, the one over 
the ferry at Lough Foyle, the other near the Bann- 
mouth, have been observed very recently—troops, | 
ships, &c. appearing in the skky—besides other examples 
which he quoted as of older date. These descriptions | 
remind us of the famous descriptions of the Fata 
Morgana at Reggio, where sumptuous palaces, cathe- 
drals, castles, towers, cities, villages with their inha- 
bitants, plaias overspread with flocks and herds, trees, 
men on horseback, and armed troops, pass rapidly 
before the eve along the surface of the sea. It is to 
the similarity of the coasts about the Strait of Messina 
and the Northern Channel of Ireland, in configuration 
and currents, that this observer attributes the occur- 


| native or metallic state has always been a disputed 


| and palate by proper aération, is an inestimable comfort 


| an easily-worked and economical apparatus is con- 


rence of the beautiful phenomena seen on the coast 
of the latter to which he has directed our attention, 
and which to a lesser extent sometimes oecur in the 
English and Scotch coasts. Another variety of this 
phenomenon is the oft-described mirage, mocking the 
sight of the parched and wearied traveller in Eastern 
lands, especially in the deserts ; all being referrible to 
the one common cause of an unusual refraction of 
light, produced by the lower strata of air differing in 
density, a difference caused by varying amounts of 
heat and moisture; and which appearances vanish 
again so soon as an equilibrium of density of these 
strata is established. 
MINERALOGY. 


Tron.—The occurrence 


NATIVE of iron in its 
point with mineralogists. It is true that there are 
abundant instances of lumps of this metal being met 
with on the surface of the earth, and the iron knives 
and spear-heads of the Eskimaux are frequently made 
from such lumps; these masses, however, on exami- 
nation, invariably prove to be of meteoric origin, and 
therefore cannot rank as terrestrial minerals. Ex- | 
tended observations have of late tended to set this 

question at rest; for since the announcement of the 


| existence of metallic iron in the metamorphic rocks | 


of Antrim by Dr. Andrews, a Swedish chemist, M. | 
ahr, has described some fossil wood found on the | 
floating island of Lake Ralang, in Smaland, which | 
contains this metal in a granular state dissemi- | 
nated throughout the mass; this iron is malleable, | 
attracted by the magnet, and evolved hydrogen when | 
acted on by dilute acids. The metal is far from | 
being in a state of purity, and, what is very remark- 
able, contains both nickel and cobalt, thus connect- 
ing it with meteoric iron, and casting a doubt on 
the hitherto received belief of the exclusive atmo- 
spheric origin of the masses of iron sometimes met 
with on the surface of the earth in the arctic regions, 
sinee the iron of this fossil wood, penetrating its 
matrix in the form of scales and grains interspersed 
between the fibres of the wood, resembles in some 
striking particulars the constitution of meteoric iron. 
The discoverer, so far as I can gather, believes this 
iron to have been deposited in the metallic state, an | 
opinion which will meet with but little regard when 
we consider the conditions under which it was formed, 
in wood usually submerged in the lake; so that 
whether these granules existed as oxide, or were 
introduced into the woody structure in a soluble state 
as a salt of iron, the powerful and long-continued 
deoxidizing influences which were set up during the 
fossilisation of the wood, and the fine state of division 
in which the metal oceurs, equally tend to show the 
probability of its being the product of deoxidation, 
and of its not being a metallic deposition. Mr. W. | 
G. Lettsom describes a specimen of /imonite from 
Passau, containing filaments of metallic iron. 
APPLIED SCIENCE. 

Fresh Water AT SEA.—So long as there is 
a large tea-kettle or similar vessel on board ship, | 
some fresh water may always be procured; but, at 
the best, distilled water is a vapid beverage, and often 
unpleasant from empyreuma. Several schemes have 
been from time to time devised to aérate the water dis- 
tilled at sea, when used for drinking, with varying 
success, and it is a subject, although apparently trifling, 
by no means so in reality, for an abundant supply of 
good water, made sparkling and pleasant both to eye 


to the seaman, especially in tropical seas, and may even 
be regarded as a prime element in maintaining a healthy 
condition of those on board. Any fairly-considered 
scheme for effecting this object, is, therefore, worthy of 
attention from the owners and captains of ships, until 


structed, which shall give to the sailor, water as good 
and pleasant to drink, as the ordinary well-water on 
shore. There is a method described in The Repertory 
of Arts, No. DCCV., the invention of Mr. Me Bride, 
by which steam arising from boiling sea-water is con- 
densed in a strong current of cold air, and which is 
stated to produce water, fresh, cold, and bright, as well 
as more rapidly than by any of the methods now in | 
use. One thing is evident, that the mode of condensa- | 
tion adopted is a most rational method of aérating the | 
water thus distilled; and one can hardly doubt that, | 
provided the apparatus works weil, water thus procured | 


would be very palatable, especially if a little carbonic | 
acid gas were pumped into it, and a few grains of salt | 


added before drinking. HERMES. 











ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


| their frequenters. 


Str Georce Hayrer has had the honour of sub- | 
} 


mitting to Her Majesty his painting of “‘ Wellington 
visiting the Relics of Napoleon.” 
sculptor, has completed the model of a colossal statute 
of the late George Stephenson, which, when executed 
in marble, is to be placed on one of the landings of 
the grand stairease at the end of the great hall at the 
Euston-square station. The courses of lectures to 
be delivered this year at the Royal Academy will be 








Mr. Bailey, the | 


| seilles in the chefs-d'wuvre of Meyerbeer. 


confined to those on Architecture, by Mr. Cockerell, 
and on Sculpture, by Sir Richard Westmacott. The 
new professors of Anatomy and Perspective were 
appointed in February last, and the chair of Painting 
is still vacant. The numbers attending the Museum 
of Ornamental Art at Marlborough House during the 
month of December were as follows :—13,811 persons 
on the public days, and admitted free, the number in 
the Christmas week being 11,119 ; 711 persons on the 
students’ days, and admitted as students on the pay- 
ment of sixpence each. Preliminary arrangements 
have been so far completed that an elementary draw- 
ing and modelling school will be established at a ve 
early period in Swansea. The Crypt of Gerard's 
Hall has been carefully taken to pieces, and each 
stone marked ; and there is a probability that it may 
be re-erected in the grounds of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, a very appropriate locality, where it could 
be seen to greater advantage than ever, and would 
have its uses among the instructive wonders to be 
gathered there from all quarters of the globe. M. 
Alfred Arago, the painter, son of the astronomer, has 
been appointed Inspector of the Fine Arts at the 
Administration of the Interior, vice M. Felix Cottrau, 
deceased. A sale is appointed to take place in Paris, 
on Tuesday, the 18th, of the Duchess of Orleans’ 
pictures. 























MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


From the preparations that are being made for the 
rapidly approaching season of concerts, it seems likely 
that these gatherings will be much to the taste of 
The firm of Cramer, Beale and Co. 
with their well-known enterprise, are already exerting 
themselves in entering into engagements with some of 
the greatest Continental artists. Among these we 
may mention the greatest pianist of the day, Madame 
Pleyel, whose genius the London public will shortly 
have an opportunity of admiring, as she is daily ex- 
pected, if she has not already arrived in London. 
After giving some specimens of her highly-finished 
playing at concerts in the metropolis, she will proceed 
into the provinces and assist at a concert which Mr. 
Simms, the fashionable music-seller, purposes giving 
arly next month in Bath, and where Madame Fio- 
rentini will sing. Herr Jansa, the talented violinist 
and composer, will shortly renew the series of chamber 
concerts he gave last year with such success. Mr, J. 
Ella has advertised his Musical Winter Evenings to 
take place, as usual, at Willis’s Rooms, to commence 
on the 5th of February, and to terminate on the 17th 
of March; and M. Alexander Billet in the course of 
the present Winter Season, intends giving at Man- 
chester a series of performances of classical pianoforte 





| music on the plan of his popular soirves at St. Mar- 


tin’s Hall. 

A concert with an attractive programme was given, 
afew evenings ago, in Sussex Hall, by that rising 
young vocalist, Miss E. Jacobs. The artists, all of 
whom met with deserved applause, were, in addition 
to the beneficiare, Mrs. A. Newton, the Misses 
Brougham and Miss Love, Mr. Leffler, Mr. E. L. 
Hime, Mr. George Perren, and Herr Jonghmans. 
Madlle. St. Mare was pianiste, and Mr. Maurice Davies 
conductor. 

Very general satisfaction was given at Miss Rans- 
ford’s fourth soirée musicale, which took place at her 
residence, and was most fully and fashionably attended. 
The vocalists and instrumentalists were Miss Rans- 
ford, her father and brother, Miss Cicely Nott, Mr. 
Alfred Pierre, Mr. Frederick Chatterton, and Mr. 
Richard Blagrove. 

M. Jullien, previous to his departure to the United 
States, has been giving farewell concerts in the pro- 
vinees. He has already been at Manchester, York, 
Hull, Leeds, and Neweastle. He is at present in 
Edinburgh, whence he proceeds to Glasgow ; and in 
February he goes to Plymouth, to be present at two 
of Mrs. Henry Reed’s concerts. 

The new English prima donna, Madlle. Normain, 
who possesses a voice of great power and beauty, a 
pure Italian style, and all the mental and physical 
qualities of an accomplished actress, has been ereating 
an extraordinary sensation at Stockholm, in the cha- 
racter of Fides in the Prophete. 

Paris is at present the focus of attraction to lovers of 
music, from the many great artists who are there exer- 
cising their talents. It would be almost impossible to 
give the whole list ; but the principal are : Herr Ober- 


| thier, the celebrated composer and performer on the 


harp; Mdile. Clauss ; Signor Sivori; Vieuxtemps ; 
Vivier, (who has just returned from Constantinople, 
loaded with presents from the Sultan of Turkey) ; 
Ferdinand Hiller; Mdlle. Rosa Kastner, (the pianiste 
who made so favourable a début in London last sea- 
son); Ernest Cavallim, the celebrated clarionet player ; 
Miss Kennedy, the Irish harpist ; and the distin- 
guished pianiste, Mdlle. Emma Von Staubach—all of 
whom have been performing in the most brilliant 
manner at concerts given principally in the Salle 
Herz and the Salle Ventadour. Madame Ugalde 
and Madile. Cruyelli still continue to be rapturously 
received in operas. Ernst is giving concerts in the 
Deépartements, and Madame Charten is singing at Mar- 
Formes, 
Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, and Herr Joseph Joachim, are 
at Berlin. The latter great violinist, by the way, has 
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just been appointed Master of Concerts to the King | Master of the Protestant Dissenters School, Mill Hill, 
of Hanover. vacant by the resignation of Mr. Priestley.——The 
Chevalier Bunsen has communicated to Mr. Samuel 

> TTC wT cia7 | Phillips the announcement that the University of | 
AND DRAMATICAL CHIT CHAT. Géttingen has conferred on him the degree of Doctor | 
of Philosophy. Mr. Phillips—in his youth a student | 
at Géttingen—is known to English readers as the | 


writer of literary essays in The Times, and as a con- | 








MUSICAL 
The New Philharmonic Society managers have en- | 
gaged Herr Lindpainter, of Stuttgart——A concert for | 
the purpose of presenting a testimonial to M. Jullien, | 
~WIOUS j ays . ies 4 2 - | ° ° . 
rte - his de — a will be shortly | tributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. An American | 
given by the members of M. Jullien’s orchestra. A | literary journal “calculates” that Mr. Thackeray’s | 
paragraph in Cocks’s Musical Miscellany for this month | visit to the United States will produce to him “ some 
Frese ‘ats i. .an_ addition has been made to the | fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, besides the 
ats rue ‘Tere ved > ae . . mee ty y ° 
es ome of Reference in the Reading Room of the | glorious time of it.” ‘The lectures are to be published 
ritish Museum, consisting of fifty-seven volumes in | hy two American houses on the author's leaving the | 
manuscript, embracing all the musical works in the | ¢; 


ihe 1 also facilitati f : country, both publishers paying liberally for the 
brary ; and also facilitating reference, by the names | copyright. It is also expected that Mr. Thackeray 
of all the authors of words set to music. j 


; Maria Oetti aig ii . Herr Ed- | wili write a book about America, a work which will | 
ward Maria Oettinger has just published a work, | je a “generous enjoyable one for both sides of the | 
which appears to be partly romantic, partly rhapso- | Atlantic.” - 
dical, and partly biographical, on Rossini. TheDra-| The engines of the caloric ship Ericsson had been 
matic Entertainments at Windsor Castle have com- | worked in dock, and the trial was in every wav satis- 
menced. _ The first play was, “ The Second Part of factory Coins bearing the image and superscrip- | 
Henry IV. :—Mr. i helps being the King, Mr. Wigan | tions of Vercingetorix, the chief of the Gauls who so 
the Prince, Mr. Bartley Sir John Falstaff, and Mrs. bravely resisted Cwsar, have just been found at a 
place called Pionsat, in France-—— The Duke of 


Daly Dame Quickly. 
The Vienna Correspondent of Le Journal announces Wellington has liberally opened the principal apart- 
ments of Apsley-house to the public during the pre- 


the coming d¢but at Carlstadt of a Negro songstress, | 

Miss Greentield. A Salle has been erected in Paris | sent month of January, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and | 

especially for the performance of religious music. The | Saturdays, from ten’ till three o'clock. Admission 

first of a series of religious concerts was given a few | tickets are to be issued by Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old 

pega Fc senn pieces performed were a church | Rond-street, in answer to written applications, with | 

ar of the 15th century, the Messiah of Handel, and | name and address. A copy of the third and fourth | 
volumes of Emile, of the edition of 1762, were sold at | 


the first part of the Creation by Haydn.m—Madame 
Viardot has been engaged to sing the part of Fides in | \fessrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s for 42/.. The volumes | 
had belonged to Rousseau himself, and their margins 























the Prophet, at St. Petersburg. Madame Persiani, 





affections of Susan for her absent lover, but is con- 
stantly opposed by the vigilance of George's brother 
William (Mr. Moorhouse), who with the pertinane 
of a watch-dog meets him at every point. He 
is not long in getting faithful Wiliam imprisoned 
for debt, but he is speedily liberated by a bene- 
volent Jew named Jsaac Levi (Mr. Stirling), who moves 
about the piece the deus ex machind, doing good 
and baffling evil with a liberality and acuteness 
perfectly astounding, and watchful William is on 
guard again. In the fourth act we find old Levi at 
the diggin’s purchasing gold and platinum, and 
delivering lectures on assaying, illustrated by chemical 
experiments, for the edification of the miners. George 
finds an enormous nugget, of which he is on the point 


| of being robbed by some shady characters about the 


camp, when on marches a detachment of the British 
army, despatched by the Governor of Sydney to assert 
the supremacy of the law. Enriched by the enormous 
nugget, George now returns to Susan, elate with joyful 
anticipation ; but the serpent J/eadows has been at 
work, has suppressed his letters, poisoned her ear with 


| the insinvation that her absent lover has been faithless, 
| and is about to lead her to church. 


George rushes 
in; rich with the proceeds of the nugget, he defies 
Meadows ; puts his hand into his pocket, and finds 
that he has been robbed; Levi comes in and denounces 
Meadows as the thief; Crawley, who is going up to 
town with the stolen notes by express train, is cap- 
tured through the agency of the electric telegraph, 
upon which Levi delivers a short and appropriate 
lecture; and the curtain falls upon the happiness of 
George and Susan, the discomfiture of Meadows and 
Crawley, and the benign satisfaction of Levi. To 
overpraise the acting of Mr. Davenport and Miss 


with Tamburini, Gordoni, and Rossi, are singing at | were covered with materials for a work on philosophy | Vining, in the parts of George and Susan, would be im- 


Amsterdam.—Orfa, a new ballet pantomime in two 
acts, has, after months of preparation, been pro- 
duced at the Grand Opera at Paris. It is distin- 
guished from its predecessors by being placed amidst 
the snows and ice of Iceland. There exists in Paris 
a firm (MM. Louat and Co.) whose professed business 
is to procure dramatic success by judiciously packing a 
theatre with “ claqueurs,” who steadily applaud a piece 
for a certain number of nights, after which public en- 
thusiasm is accepted as a fait accompli. 
cently made a treaty with MM. Weerner, the di- 
rectors of the Ambigu, by which, in consideration 
of the sum of 8,000f paid down, MM. Louat and 
Co. were to receive a certain number of tickets, at 
greatly reduced prices, for the next two vears, it being 





understood that the persons admitted by these tickets | 


would systematically applaud the performance. At 
the Tend of a month, however, M. Desnoyer succeeded 


MM. Weerner in the direction of the theatre. The new | 


management repudiated the contract with MM. Louat, 
who thereupon brought an action to enforce it. This 
action was dismissed by the Tribunal of Commerce, 
upon the ground that a treaty, the real object of 
which was to produce fictitious applause in a theatre, 
must be considered illegal and contrary ta public 
order. MM. Louat then sued MM. Weerner, and M. 


Desnoyer, as their assignee, for the restitution of the | 


8,000f. ; and, the French law not going so far as the 
English, which will not allow money paid for an ille- 
gal purpose to be recovered, they have succeeded in 
latter suit. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


The fifth and concluding volume of ‘ The Letters 
of the Earl of Chesterfield,” including some new let- 
ters now first published from the original MSS. will 
shortly appear. The ecclesiastical publications to 
appear under the title of ‘* The Church Historians of 





England from Bede to Fox,” are about to be issued. | 
——Mr. Taylor, an American amateur, has under- | 


taken to write a new life of Beethoven, and visited 
Germany last autumn for the purpose of collecting 
materials. Dr. Max Miiller, who has been for 
several years a resident in this country, has under- 
taken to publish, for the Court of Directors of the 
Honourable East India Company, the ancient religious 
books of the Hindoos. Letters from Heidelberg 
state that some stir had been caused in that university 
by the seizure, on the part of the police, of all the 
obtainable copies of Gervinus’ new book, “An Intro- 
duction to the History of the Nineteenth Century,” 
which is published at Leipsic. 

Cardinal Wiseman is to lecture at the Roman 
Catholic Literary institute of Leeds, on or about the 
26th of this month.—Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is, it is said, about to 
visit this country with her husband. She has lately 
received a letter from Dr. Wardlaw, tendering her, on 
behalf of a number of ladies and gentleman of 








This firm re- | 


| possible; they had, however, everything in their favour, 
| for they were the principal characters in the piece, and 
| — | the interest was centred in them; but we consider 
a | Mr. Stirling’s impersonation of the very arduous part 
DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &e. | of Levi as a pea remarkable agp soe The 
’ . «| judicious ability with which this gentleman (who 
Dkury-LANE.—Gold : a Domestic Drama, in five In his threefold capacity of Ling wate 
acta, by C Reade, Eeq. . | and actor, is equally deserving the consideration of 
par oe ey A Rae ee, a | the public) supported a part which most artists 
the Press. : would either haye over or under done, was, to our 
Mr. Smrru has not been slow to profit by the warn- | appreciation, the most remarkable feature of the 
| ings addressed to him by his well-wishers of the | piece, and we sincerely trust that Mr. Stirling will 
press, but has suppressed Mr. Fitzball’s effete version | continue to hold possession of a stage which he both 
of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and produced the work of a | manages and adorns so etticiently. Something should 
dramatist of reputation in its stead. Crowded and | be said in favour of Mr. Selby’s admirable make-up 
applauding houses—a manager's best reward—have | and comic performance as Crawley ; of Mrs. Griffiths 
followed the experiment ; and we have now little | in the rich, though short, part of a poor Trishwoman 
doubt that, if he will but persevere in the course which | at the “diggin’s;” and of Mr. H. Wallaclk in the 
he has now adopted, Mr. Smith will not only be able | part of Robinson, a thief. The scenery presents a 
| to “ pull himself through,” but that he will find him- | yery marked improvement upon anything we have 
| self at the end of the season in the unprecedented | yet’ seen under this management; it is, indeed, ex- 
position of having managed Drury-lane Theatre and | cellent; and both the properties and appointments 
having a surplus in his pocket. | are perfect. In the camp scene at the “ diggin’s” the 
We have to congratulate Mr. Smith upon his selec- | cradles, waggons, spades, &c. are real, and have been 
tion of an author. Mr. Reade’s late triumph at the | furnished by a dealer in the city, who is not unwill- 
Haymarket has contributed to raise him to a very high | ing to avail himself of this splendid opportunity for an 
position among the English dramatists of the day ; and | advertisement. 
if the piece now under consideration do not quite come | _ The dispute between Mr. C. Mathews and Mr. A. 
| up to the standard of ‘ Masks and Faces,” it must be | Reach has already run so high, that we should 
| recollected that it has been written fora very different | be loth to aggravate the bitter feelings which, too 
purpose, upon very different principles, and for a very | evidently, exist on both sides, by stating our opinion 
different audience. Mr. Smith shows by the tariff of | of the manner in which the dispute has been hitherto 
his prices that his hope is in the middle class of | conducted. Mr. Mathews would have best consulted 
theatre-goers ; not in the professed students of high | his own dignity, and the respect due to his position, 
art, or in the supporters of the legitimate, but in those | by treating the unfair strictures upon his scenery with 
honest tradesfolk and stalwart artizans whose sym- | silence and contempt. We cordially agree with Mr. 
pathies can only be excited by the most powerful stimu- | Mathews in the manifesto he has put forth with re- 
lants in the laboratory of the dramatic confiseur. Not | spect to the system of press-orders. It is possible 
that we must be understood to cast any disparagement | that they may occasion loss to the theatres, but it is 
| upon that description of drama which Mr. C. Mathews | certain that they cause annoyance to the press. No 
has superciliously nicknamed “the domestic drama: | one who is known to hold the slightest connection 
| so called from being the drama of domestics ;” for we | with a journal is exempt from the persecution 
| dare to say that, take them all in all, there is quite as | of those who would be willing enough to pay 
much, if not more, of sterling sense and morality in | always, if it were not for the fact that they 
| pieces of this description than in the lighter and more | sometimes can obtain orders. W e trust soon to see the 
elegant adaptations from the French school; yet | day when, by the co-operation of the more respectable 
must it be borne in mind that they are intended for | journals, none can claim free admission on behalf of 
tastes and understandings perfectly distinct from each | the press, except the properly accredited reporters of 
other, In the same manner we should say of a beef- | those journals. An indiscriminate attack has been 
steak that it is probably more wholesome than a | made upon the practice of charging a shilling for 
trifle; but the one is for the brawny toiler, and the | booking a seat and preserving it unoccupied for the 
| other fur the ball-room sylph; the one may have a | taker to any period of the evening; and the public 
flavour of garlick, but the other will bear nothing | have been erroneously given to understand that the 
stronger than vanilla. With this digression, not | shilling is charged upon each seat taken. Many of 
altogether irrelevant, we introduce the plot upon | our readers will know by experience that this is not 
which “Gold” is constructed. In the mere frame- | so, but we think it just to state that the practice is, to 
work of this there is very little that is new. We have | charge a shilling for booking any number of seats, 
the conventional rural villain, Wr. Meadows (Mr. H. | that may be taken by the same individual ; and, con- 
Lee), a rich cornfactor, who contests the hand of the sidering the great accommodation thus afforded, we 
| village belle, Susan Martin (Miss F. Vining), with an | do not think that it is an overcharge. With respect 
| honest young farmer, George Sandford (Mr. Daven- | to the shilling said to be exacted by the box-keeper, 


in his clear and well-known autograph. 





| 


Glasgow, an invitation to visit England at their ex- | port). Riches are power; and there is little wonder | that is entirely optional, and is even undesired by the 


pense. This invitation she has accepted, and she will | that Meadows, with the assistance of a comic rascal | management. 





soon leave the United States for Liverpool. Dr. | 
Max Miiller has been appointed to a lectureship of | 
modern literature at the University of Oxford. 
The Minister of Police has refused permission for the | 
publication of a new philosophical review, to which | 
M. Proudhon was to have been a contributor. A |} 
tooth of Sir Isaac Newton was sold, in 1815, for 7307. 

A nobleman bought it, and had it set in a ring. 
The Rey. Philip Smith, Professor of Mathematics at | 
New College, London, has been appointed Head ! 














For some time Mr. Mathews adopted 
of a pettifogging attorney’s clerk, named Crawley | the expedient of printing ‘“ No FEES TO BE GIVEN TO 
(Mr. Selby), contrives to ruin George Sandford, and | THE BOX KEEPER,” or words to that effect, across the 
drive him to the desperate expedient of emigrating | play bills, but it was entirely unattended to; tor the 
to Australia. He arrives at the colony at the crisis | audience, with that selfish desire which animates 
of the gold discovery, Sheep-walking proves a failure, | people to obtain an advantage over their neighbours, 
and he is on the point of giving way to despair, when, | and recommend themselves to the go vd offices of the 
lo! a lucky blow with his crook turns up a nugget, | menials, continued to drop their shillings into the 


| and there he is at once the founder of the first known | willing hand of the box-keeper, whose impartiality 


diggin’s. During his absence from England, Meadows | could not be expected to stand proof against such 
That which was originally a bribe has 


steadily preseveres in his plan of undermining the | influences. 
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now grown to be a custom, and, if there be any fault 
at all, it certainly is not with the management. 














DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF 
LIVING AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


{Authors and Artists will be ge sp with Printed Forms for giving to 
us the necessary i by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Naines, ‘at the close of each volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference. } 


ANSTED (DAVID THOMAS), M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
F.LS., F.C.P.S., Author, Foreign Member of the Royal 
} Academy of Sciences of Liége; Member of the Geolo- 
gical Society of France, Professor of Geology in King’s 
College, London, Consulting Mining Engineer, 17, Man- 
chester-street, Manchester-square. Born in London, 1814; 
entered at Jesus College, Cambridge, 1832; Graduated 
B.A., 1836; M.A., 1839; elected Lay Fellow of Jesus 
Collage, 1840; Proctor of the University of Cambridge, 
1841; Public Examiner in Mathematics for Ordinary Degrees, 
1842; Professor of Geology at King’s College, London, 1841 ; 
Viee Secretary of Geological Society, January, 1844; Local 
Secretary of the British Association at the Cambridge 
Meeting in 1845; Lecturer on Geology and Mineralogy at 
the Honourable East India Company's Military Seminary at 
Addiscombe, 1845; Lecturer on Geology at the College of 
Civil Engineers, Putney, 1845; Superintendent of Classes 
1 and 27, and Member and Reporter of Jury Class 27, at 
the Great Exhibition, 1851; Married 1848, Augusta, daughter 
of Alexander Baillie, Esq., of Green-street, Grosvenor- 
square. Author of 





































































































Geology, Introductory, Descriptive and Practical. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1844. Van Voorst. 
Geology as a Branch of Education (pamp.) 1845. Voorst. 


Syllabus of Lectures on Geology and Mineralogy for the 


Facts and Suggestions concerning the Economic Geology 
of India. Coal Fields of India. (Pamphlet for private 
distribution.) 1846, 


The Ancient World. 1 vol. 12mo, 1847. Van Voorst. 
Second Edition, 1848, 
The Gold Seeker’s Manual. 1! vol. 18mo. 1849. Voorst. 


An Elementary Course of Geology, Mineralogy and Phy- 
sical Geography. 1 vol. small &vo. 1850. Van Voorst. 

Non-Metallic Mineral Manufactures. A Lecture (No 10. 
Second Series) delivered before the Society of Arts at 
the request of Prince Albert. (Pamphlet.) 

Report of Jury of Class xxvii. (Non-Metallic Mineral 
Manufactures) to the Royal Commissioners of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851.—Jury Reports of Exhibition. 1 vol. 
Svo. 1852. 

Contributor to Proceedings of Cambridge Philosophical Tran- 
sactions for 1841, Vol. VII., Part II.; Proceedings of 
Geological Society, Vol. IIl., p. 167; Analyst, Vols. IX. 
and X.; Annals of Natural History, 1844, p. 241; Re 
ports of Proceedings of Brituh Association for 1845; Civil 
Engineers’ and Architects’ Journal, for 1847 ; Proceedings 
of Institution of Civil Engineers, Vol. IX., 1851; and 
Author of several reviews. 

Formerly Editor of Quarterly Journal of Geological Society. 
1845, 1846. 


BROOKS (THOMAS), Artist, 
sington. Born at Hull, April 12, 
Royal Acsdemy :— 

Dawn of Love. 1846. Engraved by Simmons. Meeson. 

Charity—the Lord of the Manor. 1847. Engraved by 

Simmons. London: Meeson. 
First Parting. Engraved by Simmons. 
Scene from the Gentle Shepherd 1847. 
Reynolds. Gambait and Co. 
Incident in the Life of Burns. 1848. 
Affection’s First Offering. 1848. Engraved by Simmons. 
Gambait and Co. 

The Village Schootmaster. 

The Village Pastor. 1850. 

Hallowed be Thy Name. Engraved by Simmons. Gambait 


24, Campden-grove, Ken- 
1818. Exhibited in the 


London: Meeson. 
Engraved by 


1849, 


and Co. 1850. 
Happiness and Grief. 1851. &c. &e. 
DAVIDSON (JOHN BEST), Author and Newspaper 


Editor, 59, Cobourg-street, Yorkshire. Born at 
Halifax, 1816. Author of 
An English Grammar and a Treatise on Punctuation, 
under the title of ‘* The Difficulties of English Grommar 
and Punctuation removed.” First published in 1839.— 
Eighth Edition. Leeds : Joseph Buckton. 
Also, a Work on Short-Hand. Leeds: Joseph Buckton. 
1847.—Third Edition in the press. 
Sub-Editor of The Leeds Mercury since 1847. 


EDWARDS (GRIFFITH, M.A.), Clergyman and Author, 
Minera, Wrexham. Born at Llanberis, Carnarvonshire, 1815. 
Gained several prizes at the Welsh Eisteddfoden when young, 
and used to contribute to some of the periodicals. Entered ) 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1839, took B. A. Degree, 1843, and 
M. A., 1846. Ordained to the Curacy of Llangollen, 1843; re- 
moved to the Perpetual Curacy of Minera, 1849. Author of 

Sylw ar Gatecism.—Second Edition. Bala: Parry. 1843. 

Prize Poems in Welsh, and other Poems in Welsh and 
English. London: Hughes. 1846. 

The Inundation of Cautre ar Gwaelod, or, Lowland Hundred. 
London: Pickering. 1849. 

Literary Remains in Welsh and English of the late Rev. 
John Blackwell, B.A., with Life, and Criticism on his 
writings. London: Hughes. 1851. 

Contributor to various Welsh Periodicals. 

— of ¥ Protestant, a Welsh Journal, 

843. 


EVANS (ARTHUR BENONI, D.D.), Author, Head-Master 
of the Free Grammar Schoool, Market Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire. Born March 25, 1781, at Compton Beauchamp, Berks. 
Educated at the College School, Gloucester. Entered Com- 
moner at St. John’s College, Oxford, 1800; took Orders of 
Bishop Huntingford—Deacons, 1894; Priests, 1805. Elected, 
the same year, Professor of History, Geography, and Classic, 
at the Royal Military College, Gre at Marlow. Bucks. Married, 

1819, Anne, third daughter of Captain Dickinson, R.N. , of 
Bramblebury, near Woolwich. Remained attached to the | 
Royal Military College afterwards at Sandhurst, 1822; re- 
moved thence to Britwell Court, Burnham, Bucks, till 1829, | 
when he was appointed to the Head-Mastership of the Free | 
Grammar School, at Market Bosworth, Leicestershire, which 
o'tice he has filled to the present time. He has published | 
two or three early works; amongst the rest, “The Curate,” | 
a Poem, and “Synopsis of Geography, for the use of the | 


Leeds, 


from 1840 to 











Royal Military College, Great Marlow,” and afterwar!s of 
Sandhurst. Ata much later period, he has published the 
following, viz. :— 


near Towcester, Northamptonshire. Born in Banbury, Oxon, 
1809; educated at the Blue Coat School of that borough. 
Schoolmaster at Bloxham, Oxon, from 1831 to 1834, 
lished his first work, an Essay, 1834. 
fessionally, 


use of the Honourable East India Company’s Military | Marriea Carolina, danghter of Mr. William Norris of Blakesley, 
Seminary at Addiscombe. 1845. 1837. Made asketching tour through Wales in 1841. Ex- 


hibited at the Royal Academy, 1849, 
Institution, 1850 :— 
First Endowment of the Anglican Church in the Presence of 
St. Augustine ;” The Society of British Artists, 1850. Author 


of— 


Cambri¢ge ; residence, Stifford Rectory, near Romford. Born 
November 10, 
Took his B.A. degree at Cambridge, 1833; 
the same year, by the Bishop of London, to the Curacy of 
Stifford; succeeded to the Rectory of that parish in the year 
following. 
Essex, and is a magistrate for the county of Kent. Author of 





The Phylactery; a Poem. London: a 

The Village Church; a Poem. London: Longm 

Education and Parental Example; in imitetion ‘of the 
XIVth Satire of Juvenal. A Poem. Hatchard. 

Sermons on the Christian Life ns Character. 8vo. Longman. 

Sermons on the relative Duties of the Poor. 12mo. Lon- 
don: Longman, 

Effectual Means of Promoting and Propagating the Gospel. 
A Sermon published by request. 8vo. Longman. 
Present National Delusions upon Wisdom, Power, and 

Riches. A Sermon. 8vo. London: Longman. 

The Layman’s Test of the True Minister of the Church of 
England. 12mo. London: Longman 

The Sanctuary Service, and not the Sermon, the Great 
Object of an Act of Public Worship in the “ House of 
Prayer.” 12mo. stitched. 

Divine Denunciations against Drinking ; or, the “ Word of 
God more powerful than “ Pledge-taking.”” A Tract for 
distribution. 

The Fifth of November, or, the Romish Apostacy contrasted 
with “ The Faith once delivered to the Saints.” 

Calamus Scriptorius; or, Copies for writing Greek, for 
Schools. London: Longman. 

Leicestershire Words, Phrases, and Proverbs. 
London : Pickering 

Contributed several papers in the early columns of The 
British Magazine, under the signature of “ Tarpa.” 


HUTCHINGS (JAMES), Artist and Author, Blakesley, 


12mo. 


Pub- 
Commenced Art pro- 


1835. Studied Art some time in Paris, 1836. 


Landscapes; British 
“Ethelbert Signing the Charter of the 


An Essay on the Materiality of Spiritual Existences. Ban- 
burv: William Potts. 1834. 

Renaldi; or, the Fate of Genius and Blighted Affections. 
A Poem. Towcester: S. Sharp. 1839. 

Contributor to:—TZhe Northampton Herald, The Bucks 
Gazette, The Banbury Guardian. 


PALIN (WILLIAM, M.A.) Author, of Trinity College, 


1802, at Mortlake, near Richmond, Surrey. 
was ordained, in 


Known as an active magistrate for the county of 


Village Lecture on the Litany. 1 vol. 12mo. London: 
J. W. Parker and Son. 1837. 

Bellingham; or, Narrative of a Christian in Search of the 
Church. 1 vol. 12mo. J. W. Parker and Son. 1839. 


The Weekly Offertory, a Sermon preached in the Parish- 





Chureh of Stifford; and various Tracts on the same 
Subjects. London: Rivingtons. 1845. 

The History of the Church of England, from the Revolution 
to the last Acts of Convocation, A.D. 1688-1717; taking 
up the narrative where Dr. Short (now Bishop of St. 
Asaph), Carwithen and Southey left it. 1 vol. sm. 8yo. 
London: Rivingtons. 1851. 





DEATHS. 


Bacpry.—In Paris, M. Baudry, the eminent foreign book- 
seller and publisher. 

BayLry —Last week, at Birmingham, Mr. F. W. N. Bayley, 
well known for his contributions to the periodical and 
serial literature of the last twenty years. Tle was a large 
and successful contributor to several popular magazines, 
and was, besides, the author of numerous works of fiction. 

Boota.—In America, Mr. Junius Brutus Booth, the well- 
known actor who for awhile seemed disposed, in London, 


to dispute the throne of Tragedy with Kean the elder,— | 
eccentricity | 


and who signalised himself by as much 
behind the curtain as power and passion on the stage. 
He had lived for many years in America, occasionally 
acting and taking part in theatrical speculations; and had, 
just before his decease, returned from San Francisco, in 
California, where one of his sons is manager of the Jenny 
Lind Theatre. Mr. Booth was a Londoner, having been 
born in St. Pancras, on May-day, 1796. 

Datton.—Mr. J. S. Dalton, proprietor and editor of The 
Banker's Magazine and Atlas newspaper, aged 36. The imme- 
diate cause of Mr. Dalton’s death was a broncbial affection, 
previously to which he had for some months suffered from 
inflammation of the lungs. 

Hopeson.—At the lodge, Eton College, the Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, B.D. Provost of Eton, in his 72nd year. He had 
held the provostship twelve years, succeeding Dr. Goodall 
in 1840, 

Huve.—In his 84th year, M. Huvé, the architect, who com- 
pleted the Madeleine. He was found dead in his bed. M. 
Huvé was one of the senior members of the Institute, and 
member of the Academy of Beaux Arts. 

JuLes JEITTELES.—Recently, at Prague, Dr. Jules Jeiiteles, 
one of the most distinguished physicians of that city, 


[January 15, 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


(The Publisher of THE CRITIC is desirous of purchasing for some 
subscribers the following works. An Lon having them to dispose 
of to send price and parti to kford.] 

The Church Missionary Intelligencer, No. I. for May, 1849 ; 
phy X. for February, 1850; No. XVII. for September, 








Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes. (Translation.) 8 vols. 
Bentley. 

Smith's Collectanea Antiqua. 2 vols. 8vo., or Vol. I. 

Tne Critic, Lonvon Lirerary JourNAL, Nos. 234, 235, and 
236 (the first three numbers for 1851.) 








BeautiruL Prrtinc.—Messrs. Futvorve & Co., 
whose shop at the corner of Beak-street, Regent- 
street, is at once a complete emporium of ‘bijouterie 
and articles of virté, and an elegant decorative build- 
ing, have issued a catalogue of their stock, printed in 
gold and crimson on satin laid paper. It is a beautiful 
specimen of the refinement of the printing press. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adventures of a Doll, sq. 1s. bds. 
Altar Stones, 32mo. 6d. swd. 
Armstrong's (R.) English Composition, Part II. 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Art of Skating. by Cyclos, post 8 vo. 2s. swd. 
Barber's (M. A. 8.) The Lord’s Jewels, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Barth's Natalie ; or, the Broken Spring, trans. 18mo. Is. bds. 
Baptist Reporter, 1852, 8vo. 5s. half-bé 
Barnes’ Notes on New Testament, 6 -% 34s. 6d. cl. (Blackie). 
Berridge’s Christian World Unmasked, by Guthrie, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Boardman’s Pupil Teacher's Historical Geography, 12mo. Is. 6d. 
Bohn’s Antiq. Lib. ‘ Yule-Tide Legends, edit. by Thorpe,’ 5s. cl. 
Bohn’s Class Lib. ‘ Lucan’s Pharsalia, trans. by Riley,’ 5s. cl. 
Bohn's Scien. Lib. ‘ Bridgewater Treatise, Chalmers on Nature,’ 5s. 
Bohn's Standard Lib. ‘ Foster's Life, Vol. 2," 3s. 6d. cl. 
Bonar's (Rev. H.) A Stranger Here, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Brown's (Dr.) Sufferings and Glories of the Messiah, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Burke's Visitations of Seats of Nobility, Vol. II., royal 8vo. 21s. cL 
Carter (R. B.) On the Pathology, &c. of Hysteria, post 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, New Series, Vol. ee III. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Chesbro’s (C.) Children of L' ight, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl 
Children’s Magazine, vol. 15, sq. 2s. half-' 
Christian Pioneer, vol. 6, 12mo. 8d. swa. 
Churchman’s Year Book, 1853, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Clara Stanley ; or, a Summer among the Hills, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Claremont Tales, royal 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 
Collier's (J.P.) Notes and Emendations to Shaksp 
Cook's (Eliza) Poems, Vol. IV., fe. 8vo. 5s. cL. 
per eited Pig, royal 18mo0. 1s. sw 
Cottage Lamp, er, 8vo. 1s, 4d. el. 
Cottager's Monthly Visitor, 1852, 12mo, 4s, bds. 
» ranborne’s (Vi is: “ount) ss vat of France, for Children, 2s. 6d. cl. 
‘yelopadia of R cr. 8vo. 5s. el. 
ps rae the Impostor, . Merimee, trans., er. 8vo. 12s. cl. 
De Porquet’s How to keep | a Horse on less than Is. a Day, Ls. 
Dod's (C. R.) Peerage and Baronetage, 1853, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Drury's (Anna H.) Light and Shade, fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Drummond’ 's Scenes and Impressions in Switzerland, er. 8vo. 5s. 
Endga ar s (A.) Tusculana, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Egan's (Dr.) Syphilitie Diseases, 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Family Medical Guide, by Medicus, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Fergusson’ 8 (W.) Tables of Interest, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd. 
First Lieutenant's Story, by Long, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s, 6d. bis. 
Four Little Wise Ones, 16mo., 5s. cl. gilt. 
Glyn’s (J.) Treatise on Water, 12mo. Bs. cl. (Weale). 
Gs itherings from Nature, 4to. 21s. bd. 
Greg's Essays on Political and Social es 2 vols. Svo. 245. cl. 
Gumpert’s 'T.) Beggar Boy, trans. sq. 1s. 
Hall (Mrs. 8. C.) Week at ‘Killarney, er. bro. “be. el. 
Household Narrative for 1852, 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Illustrated Exhibitor, Vol. IL. imp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Jackson's Stories and Catechisings on the Collects, Vol. II. 5s. cl. 
James's (J. A.) Female Piety, 12mo, 4s. cl 
Jamieson’s Cyclopedia of Modern Re! ligious 3 ie 5s. cl. 
Johnston's Elementary School Atlas, ng 7s. 6d. ¢ 
Keddie's (W.) Theatre, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Kidd's Journal of Natural History, Vol. IT. 8vo. 8s. cl. 
Kimball's (R. B.) Romance of Student Life sed, er. 8vo. 63. 6d. 
Krause’s (Rev. J. H.) Sermons, Vol. I. post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Ladies Drawing Room Book, with Llustrat!ons, 4to. 10s. 6. 
Ladies’ Work-Book, 4to. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Laxton’s Builder's Price Book, 1853, 12mo. 4s, cl. 
Little Child's Book of Divinity, 18mo. Is. cl. 
Mariotti’s Memoir of Fra Dolcini and his Times, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Magazine for the Young, 1852, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bd 
Martineau’s (Harriet) Letters from Ireland, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings, Vol. IV. fe. 8vo. 3s. 61. el. 
Moody's (Rev. N. J.) Vine brought. out of ‘Egy pt, roy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
My rtle’s (L.) C. ap Sheaf, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. ¢ 
Natiowsl illustrated Lib. * Pope's Hodes fliad, Vol. I.’ 6d. cl. 
Nicolini’s (G. B.) History of the Jesuits, 12mo. 5s. 6d. ¢ 
Northesk’ + (Countess) Sheltering Vine, er. &vo. 7s. 6d. st 
Palmer's (W.) Dissertations on Orthodox Communion, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Poet's Dream, with Illustrations, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
Pulpit, Vol. LXLL 8vo. 8s, 6d. swd. 
Punch! Vol. XXIIL. 4to. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Readable Books, ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’ fe. Svo. 1s. bds. 
Royal Blue Book, 1853, 12mo. 5s, bds. 
Routledge's Standard Novels, ‘ Whitehall,’ fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Ruth, a Novel, by Author of‘ Mary Barton,’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Sargent, (G. E. and M.) The Holly Tree, 12mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Scott's Contents and Teachings of Catacombs at Rome, 2s. 6d. cl 
Seven Wonders of the World, illust. fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Shaw's Union Officer's Manuel, 1853, 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Shoedler’s and Me dlock's Elements of Natnral Philosophy, 2s. 6. 
Simpson’ 3 (J.) Paria after Waterloo, post 8vo. 5s, cl. 
Sinclair's (Sir G.) Letters to Protestants of Scotland, fep. 8vo. 7s 6d. 
Smith’ s (B. B.) Italian Irrigation, 2 vols. 8vo. plates,” 24s, ci. 
Soyer's Modern Housewife, 30th thousand, post 8vo. 7s. 61. cl. 
Spalding’s History of English Literature, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Spence's Tour of Inquiry through France, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Spiritual Library: Richer'’s Key to the Mystery, 12mo. 2s. be 
Theological Critic, Vol. II. 8vo. 16s. 6d. cl. 
Trusta and Greenwood's Tell-Tale, 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Wallace's (A.) Bible and the Working Classes, 12mo. 2s, 6/. cl. 
Watson's (H.C. ) Nights in a Block House, 8vo. 8s, cl. 
Webster's (D.) Personal Memoirs, 8vo. ls. swd. 
Webster's Royal Red Book, 1853, 12mo 5s. cl. 
Wardlaw’s (R.) Caristian Ethies, 12mo. 5s. cl. 


e, Svo. Ls. 
























in his sixty-seventh year. 


theatres in Italy. 
Lovetace.—Recently, at No. 6, Great Cumberland-place, 


after a lingering illness of more than one year’s duration, | 


the Lady Ada Augusta, “sole daughter of Byron’s house 
and heart.” She was born in 1816, at the town residence, 

122, Piccadilly, of her illustrious father, like whom she 
died in the 37th year of her age. 

Rovw.—On December 
tonville, Peter Rouw, sculptor, more than fifty 
resident in Norton-street, St. Marylebone, aged 81. 

SrerHEens.—On December 22, at his house in Kennington, 
after eight or ten days’ illness, of inflimation of the lungs, 
Mr. James Francis Stephens, F.L.5., late President of the 
Entomological Society. 

WaLuts.—On ee 12, at his residence, 
John Wallis, Esq., Lecturer on Astronomy, aged 65. 


Camberwell, 


9, at No. 13, Denmark-terrace, Pen- | 
years 


Wilson's (Rev. T.) Sacra Privata, complete edition, 12mo. 6s. cl. 


| Wright's (A. 8.) American Receipt Book, er. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
LAaNARI.—M. Lanari, well known as the manager of musical | "8" * east Bi : 











GCARLETT'S MOCK TURTLE 


quality and flavour, is by many pronounced equal to the real. 
No. 26, KING WILLIAM STREET, near the Statue, 


country : 3s. 6d. per quart. 


SOUP.— 

SCARLETT and SON respectfully inform the public in general 
that the MOCK TURTLE made by them, of acknowledged delicious 
London-bridge. 
N.B. The soup is sufficiently portable to be sent to any part of the 





the most elastic and softest bed. 
bedding sent free. 
styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 


description. 
J. and 


facturer, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


2 EDDING.-—Economy, Durability, & Comfort. 
| D) —The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MATTRESSES make 
A price list of every description ot 
Bedstead: Arabian, four-post, French, and other 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the 
most improved principles, C ribs, cots, &c,; bedroom furniture of every 


8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, and Bedroom Furniture Manu- 





at 3s 
econ 
parti 
price 
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M OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and 
COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprictor of The London General 
Mourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose 
bereavements compel them to oateht  sagppe | Attire, that every article 
of the very best pl outfit of Mourning 
may be se at this Establishment at - : el 's notice. 
Hetimates nts’ Mourning, affording a great saving to families, 
are furnished’; whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 
nd milli ), enables them to suggest or sup- 
ply ovary Br warns A for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
diti ity. Widows’ and Family Mourning is always 
kept ae es ria a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will 
insure its being sent forthwith, either in Town or into the Country, and 
on the most Reasonable Terms. 
W. C. JAY, 247-249, Regent-street. 


DPD OxLEY’s SCOTCH and WOOLLEN 
WAREHOUSE, Established 1678. It having been the custom 
with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for cash, their Cloths at 
this Warehouse, Messers. WALKER, BABB and Co, beg’ toinform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. 
Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Scotch 
goods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 
London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of 
taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. Thus, not only 
a ve ; superior but a fashionable antic le can be obtained at the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town and 
country can offer equal, and none superior ‘advantages. WALKER, BABB 
Co, are the inventors and makers of the Registered Ventilating 
Waterproof Pocket Overcoats, price 30s. and 35s. See Jurors’ Report, 
Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851. A variety of Scarfs, Shawls, Plaids, 
Clan Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, and D’Oyleys. 
346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-bridge, London. 

















FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
URGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 


INEGAR WITHOUT ADULTERATION. 
COOKE'S FRENCH WINE VINEGAR is universally admitted 
to be the best, being unequalled for flavour, strength, and purity. 
Families are confidently and respectfully recommended to try this really 
muine and excellent Vinegar (made from wine, instead of from malt), 
imported direct by J. H. COOKE, 1, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street. 
Price 7s. per dozen, or 3s, per gallon. Terms, cash. Can be tasted, or 
samples sent for — on application. Bottles charged and allowed 
for when return 





O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN 
FURNISHING.—SEWELL and Co. have the honour of sub- 
mitting some very splendid new materials for DRAWING and DINING 
ROOM CURTAINS, Carpets, &c., adapted both for town and country. 
The No. 1, 2, and 3 quality of Brussels and Velvet Pile ( ‘arpets are not 
to be surpassed, either in cheapness or splendour, by any house in the 
kingdom; Turkey and Aubusson Carpets, new materials for Portiers, 
India Damasks in all colours, Utrecht Velvets, Swiss Muslin and Lace 
Curtains, Table Covers in cloth of gold, &c. The new stock of French 
and English Furniture Chintzes is very large and well selected. Several 
of the last year's patterns suitable for Drawing or Bed-room Covers, 
are offered at reduced prices. 
ene, 44, 45, 46, Old Compton-street, 46 and 47 Frith-strect, 
0. 


RIZE COOKING-RANGES.—The only 


Prizes that have ever been offered or awarded in England for 
Cottage Cooking-Grates have been granted to NICHOLSON of 
NEWARK. Three of these prizes have been given by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, and one by the Royal Commissioners at the Great 
Exhibition. They have been adopted by the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes, in all their Model Buildings, as 
well as in Prince Albert's Model Cottages in Hyde park. They may 
procured at PIERCE's, Jermyn-street, London, and of most respectable 
country Ironmongers. A new and handsomely illustrated Catalogue, 
with reduced Price-List, containing full particulars of all his recent 
improvements in Cooking-Grates, from the complete Cottager's Grate 
at 30s, to the largest at 20 guineas and upwards, may be had on appli- 
cation to the Manufacturer, enclosing four postage-stamps. 








under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or B 

likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working C\ lasses. 

ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 

Su PPORTING eosin for both Sexes ; those for ladies’ use, before and 

after i ly adapted: for giving adequate sup- 
rt with extreme Genanene4 point little attended to in the compara- 

tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 
supplied. 


HE VERSATIO, or REVERSIBLE COAT 


—Worthy the attention of the Legal and Clerical Professions.— 
EDMISTON and SON, 69, Strand, opposite the Adelphi, London.—The 
importance of this patented invention consists in the novelty of the 
material and its application, viz., the double purpose of forming two in 
one without trouble, one side presenting a gentlemanly morning-coat, 
the other a riding or shooting coat in any texture or colour desired. In 
over-garments or paletots this happy discovery offers still more useful 
advantages to the wearer, one surface exhibiting a graceful and e legant 
walking-coat, while its counterpart is conveniently adapted for the 
rougher purposes of ling, skilfully designed in each, and perfect 
in both their capacities. In these varying properties the public must 











| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


CERTAIN REMEDY for disorders of the pulmonary ent 
in difficulty of breathing—in redundancy of phlegm—in incipient con- 
sumption (of which cough is the most positive indication) they are of 
unerring efficacy. In asthma, and in winter cough, they have never 
been known to fail. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 
10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul's- 
churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the Kingdom. 

IMPORTANT TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
“ St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 

“ Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those 
who may be distressed with hoarseness. They have afforded me relief 
on several occasions when scarcely able to sing from the effects of 
catarrh. I think they would be very useful to clergymen, barristers, and 
public orators. 





“T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


a Mr. Keating.” ™ THOM 8 FR: ANCIS, ) Vicar- Choral.” 


IR JAMES MURRAY'S. FLUID 


MAGN ESIA. —Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 








1s. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and | 


[TALIAN SILK UMBRELLAS are super- 


seding every other description for elegance and durability, are 
made on the premises under Mr. Cheek's immediate inspection, and the 
silk warranted sv —- to every other material. 19s. and 2ls.—Golden 
Perch, ~*~ ee 
dies’ silk, 6s.; alpaca, 8%.; gingham, 2s.; and carria 
umbrellas, } alpaca, ging ’ ge 


7 
NSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE.— 
KERR and STRANG'S HAIR DYE is instantaneous, permanent, 

and effectual, free from smell, and harmless as pure water. Any lady 
or gentleman sceptical of its wonderful effects in dyeing any shade of 
colour, can have theirs dyed, free of any charge, at their establishment, 
124, Leadenhall-street. Sold in cases, at 7s. 6d.. 15s., 20s. Sample 

cases 3s, 6d.—forwarded on receipt of post office orders. 


FASE and COMFORT in SHAVING.— 
B. and 8. COWVANS' CANTON STROP or Quadrilateral Chinese 
Razor Sharpener, renders shaving easy to the most tender skin. The 
following testimonial is from that most eminent surgeon, Mr. Aston 
Key: ‘“ Sirs,—I have made trial of your Razor Strop, and find it to 
answer better than any strop I have hitherto used for giving a keen 
edge to cutting instruments for anatomical and surgical purposes.— 
C. ASTON Key. To Messrs. B. and 8. Cowvan, inventors, 164, Fen- 
church-street, London,” where the ay = he ae be obtained, ‘and of 
all perfu. .ers, at 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 9s. 6d. 

COWVANS’ peculiarly tempered Razors. 
Powder. 


QHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are 


~" not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained 
only at 38, Poultry. Gentlemen ia = country or abroad, ordering 
through their agents, are requested t observe on the interior of the 
collar-band the stamp, “ FORD'S EU REKA SHIRTS, 38, POULTRY,” 
without which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities: 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s, the half-dozen. 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purch asing Shirts in the very best manner 
in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the most 
unique and only perfectly-fitting shirts. Coloured shirts, for boating, 
shooting, and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of prices and 
instructions for measurement post free, and patterns of the new 
coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 


RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London (late 135, Strand’. 


G UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 


having ten made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 
Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the fol- 
lowing letter, received 
FROM MR. C. BAGEES, SURVEYOR TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
“ Office of Works, Woburn-park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
“In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for 
Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected it in the least, 
although it will eat lead through in two years; we have adopted it 
largely, both on account of being cheaper than —_ much easier 
fixed, and a more perfect job. Yours, &c. - HACKER.” 
N.B.—The Company's Illustrated Circulars, inane Instructions 
to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c. will be forwarded on 
the receipt of three postage stamps. 
The GUITA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 








‘Tooth Powder and Shaving 











and blished for upwards of thirty years by the P » for 





recognise a union of novelty and usefulness not hitherto 
Gentlemen supplied, sending their — and size round the chest over 
the waistcoat. Price from 50s. to 7! 

London, EDMISTON pace "SON, Tailors, 69, Strand. 


Scott and CO. FIRST CLASS MERCHANT 
TAILORS (from H. J. and D. Nicoll’s), 
156, REGENT-STREET (corner of Beak-street), LONDON ; 
and PAVILION pe SE, BRIGHTON. 

INVENTORS of the PALLIA (a great improvement upon 
the Paletét), the DONCASTER MORNING COAT, and the TALMA, a 
new equestrian or walking C LOAK-COAT. 

All the new styles in Over Coats for the coming oe, and the 
greatest novelties in Angolas and Scotch Tweeds for ‘Trousers. 

LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, LIVERIES, &c. 
At the most moderate prices for cash. 
On = Frangais. 


Qui ria Italiana. 
SCOTT and bx 156 








i si pa 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON; and 
VILION HOUSE, BRIGHTON. 


OPE’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 26, 


Finsbury. The Teas led for their aH 





Pavement, 
quality, are— 








The strong Pekoe- flavoured Congou, . at 3 Hy per Ib. 
The best Congou — _ Pekoe-flavour 

and strong ... =» &@@ » 
The rich Souchong “ cee wef? 
The fine young Hyson eae © 
The best Gunpowder, rich delicate flavour <.. nS 8 » 


Delivered free in London and the suburbs. Teas packed in Three, 
Six, and Twelve pound canisters for the country. Orders for 2/. worth 
of Tea and Coffee forwarded, carriage free, to all parts of England. 


EAS and COFFEES WILL BE DEARER. 

Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per lb., and Good Black Tea 

at 3s. 4d., and Fine Coffee at 11d. per Ib., we still say, to all who study 
economy, that THE BEST IS THE CHEAP EST, 

partic ularly when the best can be obtained from us at the following 


prices :— 
. 8d. per Ib. 
i. 








The best Congou Tea 
The best Imperial Souchong Tea 
The best Moyune Gunpowder Tea 
The best Old Mocha Coffee ... 
The best West Indian Coffee 
The best Plantation Ceylon ... 

Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent Carriage Free to any part of 

igland by 
PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, City. 
*,* A General Price Current sent free by post, on application. 


DULTERATIONS.—The only MUSTARD 
which obtained the “ Honourable Mention” of the Royal Commis- 
sioners at the Exhibition of 1851, was DEWAR’S BROWN MUSTARD. 
Of forty-two samples tested by the Sanitary Commission, all were adul- 
terated, but DEWAR' 8 BROWN MUSTARD, The Lancet reports to be 
“perfectly genuine :” (see Lancet, June 14, 1851.) In Jars, ls. each: 
extra size, 2s. 
London: Lazenby and Son, Edward-street, Portman-square; the 









Cooperative Agency, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; Harker, Upper | Kingdom, and by the sole Proprietor HE 


| Street, 


Thames-street ; Graham, 37, Ludgate-hill; Burgess, King Willinm- 
street, City ; Grignon, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall; Lazenby, Lamb's Con- 
duit-street ; Wood, 132, New Bond-street ; ; Neighbour, High Holborn ; 
and of the principal Grocers, &c., in the U nited Kingdom. 

*,* The article which originally obtained such celebrity as DURHAM 
Mu STARD, made from BROWN Seed, when GENUINE, is of a greenish 
eolour ; that usually sold as such in London is made principally from 
the common Yellow Seed, its colour yellow, and, EVEN WUEN FREE FROM 
ADULTERATION, devoid of that delicious flavour and pungency peculiar 
to Brown Seed. 





Manufactory; sweastle-on-Tyne. 


WARDED a P? a Prize Medal under Class XI [X. 
—To the CARPET TRADE.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The Patent Woollen Cloth Company beg to inform the 
Trade that their New Patterns in Carpets and Table Covers for the pre- 
Sent Season are now out, and will be found far superior to any they have 
hitherto produced, both in style and variety. 
at all respectable Carpet Houses ine.ondon and the Country. 
pany deem it necessary to caution the public against parties who are 
selling an inferior description of goods as Felted Carpets, w hich will not 
bear comparison with their manufacture, either in style or durability ; 
and that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by purchasers, 
as the Corapany's carpets are all stamped at both ends ‘of the piece, 
m Royal Victoria. Carpeting Looming,” with the roy al arms inthe contre 





The Company's Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, Leeds,and Borough 
Road, _— 
Cheapside 


Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love-lane Wood-stiect, 





| joints, and the benefit from such a combination of these 


The Public can be supplied | 
The Com- | 


removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, presery- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous con- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesaie and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s, 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each.¢ 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :-— 
“James Murray Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


. * “— 
O SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from 
Pain.—JEAN LEFAY'S GRANDE POMMADE.—This extra- 
ordinary preparation cures in most cases by one application those 
formidable and tormenting maladies, tic-doloureux, gout, rheumatism, 
lumbago, and all painful affections of the nerves, giving instant relief 
in the most severe paroxysms. Patients, who for years had drawn on a 
miserable existence by being deprived of sleep from acute pain, and 
many that had lost the free use of their limbs from weakness, caused by 
paralysis and rh to the hment of their medical atten- 
dants and acquaintances have, by a few rubbings, been restored to 
health, strength, and comfort, after electricity, galvanism, blistering, 
veratrine, colchicum, and all the usual rgmedies had been tried and 
found worse than useless. Its surprising effects have also been ex- 
perienced in its rapid cure of nervous affections of the heart, palpitati 
difficulty of breathing, pains of the loins, 
and weakness of the ligaments and joints. It may be 
time by the most delicate person with the greatest safety, requiring no 
restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on 
the most tender skin. Sold by the appointment of Jean Le the 
inventor, by his sole agent, J. W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
86, High-street, Whitechapel, London, in metallic cases at 2s. 9¢. and 
4s. 6d. each. 

N.B.—A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case, and its 
carriage to any part of the United Kingdom. Sent to any part of 
London carriage free. t can be had of Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 

63, Oxford-street ; and all respectable medicine vendors. 

Caution.—The genuine has “J. W. Stirling” engraved on the stamp, 



























PILLs. 

Y * 
TRUE SARSAPARILLA 

PILLS, for purifying the blood, seurvy, and all low states of 
system, skin diseases, nervous complaints, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, weak 
nerves, loss of appetite, stomachic and liver complaints, nervous head 
and face ache, sore legs, and general debility. They are invaluable to 
the military, naval, and commercial man, and tourists, not only on 
account of their virtues, but their portability. Their advantages over 
any liquid preparation are manifold: Istly. Because no solution of 
Sarsaparilla, however carefully prepared, can resist an inherent fermen- 
tation, which it will, and does undergo, rendering it entirely useless ; 
2ndly. “Two Pills contain as much Pure Sarsaparilla as a Tablespoonful 
of the Strongest Essence, and more to be depended upon ;” 3rdly. They 
have been prescribed in an extensive practice for nearly sixty-seven 
years, and their virtues well tested. me y are beneficial for both sexes, 
and will keep in any climate. A 2s. 9d. box is equal to a 16s. bottle 
of Sarsaparilla. Sold by most re able medicine vet idors in the 
NRY HIDES, 10, Hungerford- 
Strand, in boxes at Is. I}d., 2s, Od., 48. 6d., Ils. and 22s. 
A considerable saving is effected by taking the larger boxes; hence, 
a 2s. 9d. contains three 1s. 1}d. boxes, a 4s. 6d. contains seven, and so 
on increasing. - 


FIAT ONG vr . . 

DR. KING’S GOUT PILLS.—Gout relieved in a 
very short time, and really cured by a newly discovered principle in 
“ SARSAPARILLA.” The Proprietor of Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla Pills, 
a finding so many severe and chronic cases of Gout and Rheumatic 
Gout truly cured by “ Dr. King's Sarsaparilla Pills,” determined upon 
mixing a very old and well tried Gout Pill, which Dr. King prescribed for 
nearly sixty-seven years, with the said “ Dr. King’s Sa arsaparilla P ills” for 
thecure of Gout and Rheumatism, and all cases of a Rheumatic character, 
such as Tic-doloureux, face ache, lumbago, and pains in the loins and 
*res¢ rip- 
tions has been really wonderful. Dr. King’s Gout Pills 1 be taken 
without the slightest fear of their injuring the system. They are free 
from opium and mercury, and consist chiefly of Pure Sarsaparilla. 

N.B.—Their mode of action is by really purifying ‘the fluids of the 
body, and causing the poison of Gout to be driven off from the system 
not ‘by violent purging, but by a gentle increase of the secretion of the 
kidneys. Sold in boxes at the same price as Dr. King’s True Sarsa- 
parilla Pills, by most respectable vendors in the United Kingdom, and 
by the sole proprietor, HENRY HIDES, Hungerford-street, Strand. 
Neither of the Pills are genuine without the proprietor’s name (in full) 
upon the stamp, to imitate which is libel. 

Boxes sent by post by euclosing Postage Stamps for the amount of 
box required, 


R. KING'S 
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sciatica, glandular swellings, | 
used at any | 


(THE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
CLOSFT for 1.—Places in gardens coneerted into comfortable 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with 
its self-acting water-trap valve, entirely preventing the return of cold 
air or effluvia. Price 1. Any carpenter can fix it in two hours 
Indispensable for health and comfort of a family. Also Paten 
Hermetically-sealed Incdorous Commodes tor the sick-room, price lM. 4s 
20. 6s. and 3/. A prospectus with engravings forwarded by enclosing a 
post stamp. 
At FIFE and Co.'s, 26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


mre ~ x r - r 
Reupre RES EFFECTUALLY CURED 

WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. LESLIE continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
great success of which for many years pe ast renders any further com- 
ment unnecessary. It is easy and painless in € ausing no incon- 
venience or confinement, and is applicable to every variety of single 
and double ruptures, however bad or long standing, in male or feraale 
of any age. The remedy will be sent, post free, on receipt of 7s. 6d. by 
post-office order, pay able at the General Post-office, or postage stamps, 
by Dr. HERBERT “LESLIE, 37 ‘A, Manchester-street, Gray's Inn-road, 
London.—At home daily, from 10 till 1, and from 5 till 8; Sundays, 
10 till 1 only.—Notice. No letters answered unless they contain a re- 
mittance. 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
UL . Trea: 
| ()} HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 
| by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steed 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage 
| being worn round the body, while the requi esisting power is sup- 
plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. 
A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 
fit) furwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 
An Umbilical Truss on the same principle. 
Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corsets, 
Supporters and Suspenders, on new and approved principles, with every 
kind of Surgical Bandages. 











R OYAL UNION CIGARS.—CAUTION. — 


The Royal Union and Universal Cigars, 12s. 6d. per Ib., ditter 
from every other cigar made, and are equal to foreign. So many com- 
plaints are made of bad cigars sold under these names as Messrs. 
TOSSWILL and Co.'s, the public will please observe, to every box in 
future will be affixed their private seal and brand. The largest stock 
in the Kingdom of genuine Foreign Havannah Cigars, 18s. 6d., 22s., 
24s., and 26s. per Ib.; also, Government Manillas, 18s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
Cigars and Cheroots, 6s., 7s., 8s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per Ib.; choice 
Tobaccos: Latakia, 7s. 6d., and Turkey, 5s. 6d. per Ib.; and all others. 

TOSSWILL and CO., Merchants and Importers, Nos. 6, 7, and &, 

Pudding-lane, Eastcheap, near the Monument, London. 


LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
Ps MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, Sd. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 












Candles that can be used, Moulds, 74., Store Candles, 6d. pe rib. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per cwt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s, ; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, Is.; Old Brown Windsor .; all other 


scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premios s, for cash only. 

SAMI LARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Mz anufactory, 55, 
Albany- street, Regent's-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the C olosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders, amounting to 10/. or ‘upwards, Carriage Free. 














MERICAN CLOCK WARE HOUSE, 545, 
and 546, NEW OXFORD-STREET, where will be und the 
largest assortment of those superior Time-pieces, American Clocks, ever 
imported inte this country, made by the oldest and most celebrated 
Manufacturers in the United States. “All our clocks are warranted to 
keep correct time. The prices are—for Thirty-hour Clocks, lis., 18¢., 
and 25s.; for Eight-day Clocks, 30s and 35s. 

Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American Invention for 
the amusement and exercise of Children. It combines the Pony and 
Carriage, and by the graceful and easy exercise promotes muscular 
development of the arms and chest. It is recommended by the medical 
faculty, and approved by all who have seen it. Together with every 
variety of American Goods. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers and Importers, 





ROGERS and Co., 545 and 546, New Oxford-street. 
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HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
All Policies indisputable: payable to holder fourteen days after death. 
New and most economical Scale of Premiums. 
Loans, on a new system, superseding Building Societies. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Secretary. 





ENGLISH and CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
4 S80CIETY, 9, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 

The distinctive features of this Society are:—Low Rates of Premium, 
and Proposals for every description of Life A entertained for 
any Sum from 25l. to 5,0001 

The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by this Society 








| ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

32, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq., M.P., Q.C., Chairman. 
Boxvs.—Policies effected (on the profit scale) prior to the 31st 

December, 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the profits to be 
declared at the close of the year 1855, and appropriated by addition to 
the policy, reduction of premium, or payment in cash, asthe assured 
may desire. JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


hhh ~ 
DEFEN DER FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 34, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
A Bonvs equal on the average to FORTY PER CENT. upon the life 
remiums paid previously to 1851 was declared at the Ordinary General 
Neston: held on the 3rd January, instant. , 
Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Company's 
Offices, or of any of the Agents. 
Respectable active Agents wanted. 


Solicitors and others. : 
JOHN KELDAY, Managing Director. 





The usual Commission to 





The attention of CLERGYMEN, BENEVOLENT PERSONS, and EM- 
PLOYERS of every description, is invited to the Prospectus and 


Tables of the 
4" MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE and 
LOAN COMPANY, 
No. 49, Moorgate-street, London. Completely registered pursuant to 
act of Parliament, 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110. 
Any number of copies for distribution may be obtained by personal 
application at the head office, or by addressing a letter to 


G. MANNERS COODE, Secretary. 


TATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 
London ; Established May, 1844. 
Trustees. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P. 
Rev. JOSEPH PRENDERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
GEORGE STONE, Esq., Banker, Lombard-street. 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 
Investment of Capital and Savings. 

The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ad- 
vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the provident 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and affords an 
opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by first- 
class securities, in which alone the money is employed. 

Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 
from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as _well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Department, in con- 
sideration of the business brought to it by investment transactions ; 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 

Interest payable in January and July. 

Capital Stock, 100,0001. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Association, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete. 








Life Department. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important improve- 
ments. 

Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 
of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 


and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 


the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 
College Education. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a parent, by the payment of a very small annual 
premium, may, in the event of death, secure to a child, either an 
Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money 

Other new and important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Endowments for Children, are in course of construction, and will 
shortly be published. 

Full information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application 

the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Agents, 
throughout the United Kingdom. ’ ; 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 








ARKER’S RAZOR PAPER, an invention 

for wiping the lather from the razor while shaving, by which 
simple process alone, and without the least trouble, razors once properly 
set, instead of getting dull by use, improve in keenness and evenness, 

and are constantly preserved in perfect shaving order without hone or 
strop. : 

“Tt is an invention that should be patronized on every gentleman's 


dressing-table, and in saying thus much we speak only from long and | 


comfortable experience.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“ We have seen a variety of methods for giving a keen edge to razors, 
but certainly none so simple and effectual as this."—Magazine of 
Science. 








| 


| poration, which has been Twenty-seven Years Established. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Sold in packets at 6d., 1s., and boxes at 3s. and 6s., by the principal } 


rfumers, stationers, &c., and by the inventor and sole manufacturers, 
. BARKER and SONS, Stationers, Hammersmith, who will, on receipt 
of 16 postage stamps, return a 1s. packet, for trial, post free. 


TH 
GTATION ERY, 
Carriage free on orders over 20s.: Catalogues postfree. Full size, 

i Cream-laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream; superfine ditto, 

s. 6d.; thick Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; extra 
thick Enamelled ditto, with Initials or Device, 7s. 6d. ; foolscap Official 
ditto, 2s. per 100; superfine Black or Red Wax, 2s. 6d. perlb.; very best 
ditto, 3s. 9d4.; University Scribbling paper, 7s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per ream; 
Draft Outsides, all perfect sheets, 6s. per ream; Foolscap Outsides, 
8s. 6d. per ream; best Blotting, five quires for 4s.; Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. 6d. per 100; P. and C.'s celebrated Correspondence Steel Pens, 
1s. 3d. per gross, all warranted: Cedar Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per 
dozen; best Magnum Bonum pens, 4d. per dozen, or 3s. 6d. per gross; 
School Copy Books, 2s. per dozen ; best, large size ditto, 3s. 6d. ; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Red Tape, 9d. per dozen pieces; good Lead 
Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per dozen; Cream-laid Letter, 6s. per ream; Cy 
hering Books, ruled or plain, ls. each; Note Books, and 6d. each ; 
Whity-brown or Curling paper, 3s. 9d. per ream; double size ditto, 








smooth and stout, 7s. 6d.; Drawing Pencils, different degrees, 2s. 6d. per | 


dozen. as 
MOURNING STATIONERY. 

Very best Cream-laid, Black-bordered Note, full size, five quires for 
2s., or 7s. 6d. per ream ; ditto, ditto, Queen's size, five quires for Is. 6d., 
or 5s. per ream; Black Bordered Envelopes, ls. per 100; very best 
Black Wax, ten sticks for ls. or 3s. 9d. per Ib. 

Observe the address, “PARTRIDGE and COZENS,” 127 and 128, 
Caancery-lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything not only cheap 
but good. 


+ > ANT — 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 

many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c., in three 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is is an elegantly-scented compound, 
and will be sent, post free, on receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, 
by MISS DEAN, 374, Manchester-street, Gray's Inn-road, London.—At 
home daily, from 11 till 7. ‘It perfectly restored my hair, after seven 
years’ baldness." —Major Hine, Jersey. ‘‘ Crinilene is the best stimulant 
or the hair I have ever analysed.”"—Dr. Thomson, Regent-square. 





the Cheapest and Best! — | 
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GPECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
hI Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE'S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Eye 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Math tical, Chemical, and Philosophical I 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 

<j ne Pantoscopic Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 
and Steel. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. 1s 
Pyrogallic Acid, and every kind of Preparation, Paper, and Apparatus 
for Photography. 
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LOANS granted upon real and personal security, upon Terms peculiar 
to this Office, and highly beneficial to the borrower. 
ASSURANCES “declined” by other Offices accepted on equitable 


rms. 

INDUSTRIAL CLASSES.—Special Tables to suit the “Industrial” 
Classes, by taking the payments weekly, monthly, or otherwise. 

HALF-PREMIUM ASSURANCES.—Policies will be granted on payment 
of one-half of the usual Premium, with Interest upon the Balance 
during the term of seven years. 

EMIGRANTS.—Policies effected upon the Lives of Emigrants at a very 
moderate additional charge to cover the risk of the voyage. 

MEDICAL REFEREES paid by this Society for their Professional 
Reports. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 

WILLIAM HENRY KINGSFORD, Resident Manager. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Advantages offered. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured may reside in 
most parts of the world, without extra charge, and in all parts by 
payment of a small extra Premium. 

Mutual system without the risk of Partnership. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Shareholders 
being now provided for, without intrenching on the amount made by 
the regular business, the Assured will hereafter derive all the benefits 
obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the same time, complete 
freedom from liability, secured by means of an ample Proprietary 
Capital—thus combining in the same office all the advantages of both 
systems. 

“The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,000/., and the 
Income exceeds 136,000/. per Annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the Whole of Life, one half of the 
Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain on credit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off at 
any time. 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in existence 
five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of their value. 

BONUSES.—FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last, in | 
January, 1852, the sum of 131,125. was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 24} to 55 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid during the five years. | 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the Profits in | 

| 
| 











proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums paid between 
every division, so that if only one year’s Premium be received prior to 
the Books being closed for any division, the Policy on which it was 
paid will obtain its due share. The books close for the next division 
on 30th June, 1856, therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th | 
June next, will be entitled to one year's additional share of Profits over | 
later Assurers. | 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses may be | 
either received in Cash, or applied, at the option of the Assured, in any | 
other way. 

NON PARTICIPATING.—Assurances may be effected for a Fixed Sum 
at considerably reduced Rates, and the Premiums for term Policies are 
lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty days after 
proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

INVALID LIVES may be Assured at Rates proportioned to the in- 
creased risk. 

POLICIES are granted on the Lives of persons in any station, and of 
every age, and for any sum on one life from 50/. to 10,0001. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, but if a 
payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived within 
fourteen months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the in- 
spection of the Assured, or of persons desirous to Assure. 

A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, 
can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or will be forwarded | 
free by addressing a line to 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 

*,* The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


QcoTTisH UNION INSURANCE 
T 





COMPANY (FIRE and LIFE.) 
stituted 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
N , CORNHILL, LONDON; EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN. 
The 1 *aid-up Capital and Accumulations of Premiums, carefully 
invested, afford the most absolute security to the Assured with this Cor- 






Gorernor—His Grace the Duke of HAMILTON and BRANDON. 

The Advantages to Insurers with this Office will be found all that can 
be desired, whether considered in point of— 

SECURITY, 

MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, 

Li AL CONDITIONS, or the 
LARGE PERIODICAL ADDITIONS made to the LIFE POLICIES as appears 
from the following TARLES, SHOWING TIE ADDITIONS TO POLICIES | 
OF 1.0001. which have been Seventeen complete Years in existence. 
































Ace site Total Sum payable in | 

When Assure¢ | Additions. case of Death, 

— 2 a eae =! ra 

30 20 1 6 | 

35 24 2 6 | 

4) 259 611 | 

45 | %7 11 10 

0 28112 7 | 

Averaging upwards of 14 per Cent. per Annam. 

EXAMPLES OF BONUS TO POLICIES OF LARGER AMOUNT. | 
———— eee | pes en 

Policy. Issued in, | 4 24 Additions, Total. 

812 1834 4,000 

1,060 1835 5,000 | 

1,190 1835 | 3.000 757 «111 we wh. | 

1,368 is36 =| 5,000 1,101 13 4 610113 4 | 

1,650 1837 2,500 58 0 0 3,008 0 0 | 


The next Division of Life Profits will take place in December 1856, 
being an interval of Five years. 

The Bonus may be applied, at the option of the Assured, in any of the 
following ways :— 

I. It may be added to the Sum Assured; or 
II. Applied in Reduction of Future Premiums: or 
III. Surrendered for a Present Payment in Cash. 
Fire Insurances at the reduced rates. 
LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. the EARL OF } 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the EARL OF SEAFIELD. 

Charles Balfour, Esq. 1 Edw. Budd, Esq. 

Robert Gillespie, Esq. J. R. Robertson, Esq. 

J. E. Goodhart, Esq. Hugh F. Sandeman, Esq. 

H. M. Kemshead, Esq. George Ramsay, Esq., Manager 

John Kingston, Esq. of the Company. 

F. G. Smith, Esq. Secretary. 

Forms for Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all the necessary 
particulars, may be had at any of the Company's Offices, and of the | 
Agents throughout the country. 

The usual commissions to Solicitors transacting direct with the Office, 
37, Cornhill. F. G. SMITH, Secretary. | 
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GPECTACLES.—Self-Acting portable Spring 


Spectacles, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 
glasses to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or place 
before the eyes at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel 
frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all gnised agents through the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee, F. B. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn, 
Holborn, London: and 56, High-street, Gravesend, Kent. 


PECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 

\ adapted to suit every condition of near and distant sight by means 
of SMEE'S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses required, thereby effectually preventing 
any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and public Speakers, 
will tind great convenience in the use of PANTOSCOPIC SPECTACLES, 
as they enable the wearer to look through them at near objects, and 
over them at those at a distance. 

TELESCOPES of all kinds and of the best construction, combining 
portability with a large and clear field of view. 

OPERA GLASSES, with improved Compensating Adjustments. 

BLAND and LONG, Opticians, Mathematical Philosophical, and 

Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN , 
GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1. 10s., sent free. 
TTELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in TELE- 
SCOPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 3} inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's 
ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 
Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and al! 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-strect, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 











+r > y 
WHEN are SPECTACLES REQUIRED ?— 
When the eyes water, or become so much fatigued by short 
exercise as to be obliged to be frequently closed or relieved by viewing 
different objects. 

When objects cannot be seen without removing them to an inerease) 
distance. 

When the letters of a book appear to blend with one another. 

When more light is requisite than was formerly. For example— 

When the candle is placed between the eye and the book. 

When much difficulty is found in threading a needle. 

When the eyes appear as if they had a mist before them. 

When black specks seem floating in the sight. 

When any of the above indications arise, all affectation should be 
laid aside, a responsible and skilful optician consulted, and a pair ot 
“ Preservers” purchased. THOMAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYSTAL 
SPECTACLES, if taken on the first approach of decay, will certainly 
retards its progress, and preserve the sight to the extreme of — 


age. 
| Best Blued Steel with Crystals, 15s.; Silver ditto, 1/.; Gold ditto, 2. 2s. ; 


Steel Spectacles with glasses, from 3s. 
if not approved of. 

THOMAS HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the Royal Family, 52, 
Great Russell-street, London. Caution.—Opposite the British Museum 
Gates. Established Seventy Years. 


(‘THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
or making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS from another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLEVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others, in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s., and in Family Canisters at 2s., 5» 
and 10s. each. 


TRONG ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and 
FORKS, and every useful and elegant article for the Table and Side- 
board.—CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street-Within, and 41 
and 42, Barbican, manufactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and 
STAMPS continues to send 
free a sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN 
POSTAGE STAMPS sends a superior E Silver Teaspoon, as a 
sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. C. WATSON 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspect his choice and unique 
Stock of Goods, Albata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per dozen; Dessert Spoons 


Sent post free, and exchanged, 


















| and Forks, 12s. 6d.; Table ditto, 16s. 6d.; Tea Pots, 24s. each; Cruet 


Frames, 2ls.; Candle sticks, 15s. 6d. per pair. Old plated goods made 


| perfectly equal to new by the electro process. 


A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven 


| Guineas.—This useful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted ina 


C. W. also renders an extremely 
His 


morocco case lined with silk velvet. 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for 52s.—the above are warranted. 


| Stock of Watches are all perfected under his own superintendence, and 


comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex Escapements,—in Gold, from 
5 Guineas to 27 Guineas; in Silver, from 52s. to 12 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chain 1} yards long, 25s. A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and 
Guard, 21s, A splendid stock of Gold Chains, Gem Rin gs, &c., of the 
most unique patterns. On receipt of a draft or Post-oftice order, goods 
will be sent by return, carriage free, to any part of the kingdom. 

Observe the Address, CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street- 
Within, or 41, and 42, Barbican, London. 


] UNN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per 


gallon, so extensively patronized and recommended by the 
nobility an? gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 
Carcel, Diamond, French Moderator, German, and every description of 
patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 
flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affeeted by 
cold. Half a gallon or upwards delivered free seven miles. 


DUNN’S PORCELAIN WAX CANDLES, 11s. 
dozen lb.—Among the various candles introduced to public notice, 
these are acknowledged to be one of the most superior articles ever 
manufactured, and have been universally admired. They give 4 
brilliant light, are transparent as wax, do not require snuffing, free 
from smell, and have the most perfect appearance of the finest wax. 
Dunn's Sovereign Sperm Candles, lls. 6d. per dozen 1b., are much 
admired, being delicately white, brilliantly illuminating, exceedingly 
hard, requiring no snuffing, and are altogether very superior candles 
Dunn's Crown Wax and Sperm Candles are the most splendid Candles, 
made: perfectly transparent, and in all the good points of a Candle the 
ne plus ultra, 15s. 6d. per dozen Ibs. Dunn's best Composite Candles, 
8s. 9d. per dozen Ib. ; these are very excellent candles, and are infinitely 
superior to those candles usually sold as “ composite,” are hard, white, 
require no snuffing, and burn with a silvery flame. Dunn’s Regency 
Composite Candles, a sound, good eandle, 7s. 9d. per dozen Ibs. All 
these candles are packed for the country in boxes containing 24!) 
301b., and upwards. No charge for boxes. 

JOHN DUNN and Co., Oil Merchants, Waxchandlers, &c., 59, Cannon- 
street, city. Delivered free seven miles. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JANE EYRE,” “SHIRLEY,” &e. 





Shortly will be published, 


VILLETTE. BY CURRER BELL. 
In THREE VOLUMES, Post 8vo. 





Just ready, in One Volume, post 8vo. son 10s. 6d., 
SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 


By T. GWYNNE, Author of “The School for Fathers.” 


THE 


London: SmitH, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





In the Press, 
SELECTIONS, GRAVE AND GAY, 
From the Writings, Published and Unpublished, of 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Revised and Enlarged by Himself. 
VOLUME I.—AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
Edinburgh: JAMES HOGG. London: R. GROOMBRIDGE and SONS. 


DR. CUMMING’S NEW WORK ON GENESIS. 








This day is published, price 9s. handsomely bound and gilt, uniform with ‘“ Apocatyptic SKETCHEs,” 
THE CHURCH BEFORE THE 


OR, LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court. 





DR. CUMMING’S SABBATH EVENING READINGS 


Commence with the New Year, containing “ St. Matthew,” and will be continued in Monthly Numbers, price 4d. 


ArtTuuR Hatt, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


LANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF MENTAL CULTURE 
AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION ; 
OR, A MANUAL FOR THE TEACHER AND THE LEARNER OF LANGUAGES. 
By C. MARCEL, Knt. L.H., French Consul at ——. 2 vols. small 8yo. cloth. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON'S POETICAL & DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Vol. II. containing “KING ARTHUR,” &c. With a Vignette-title. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


IIt. 
THE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES: 
A PRISON RHYME. 
By THOMAS COOPER. Third Edition. Feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: Cuapman and HAt1, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, bound, 


AND IV. OF EVELYN’S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW EDITION, with NUMEROUS ADDITIONS and ORIGINAL LETTERS now FIRST PUBLISHED, 
and a COPIOUS INDEX. 
“No library can be complete without this standard work, which gives so complete a picture of life in England through 
the most stirring times of the Seventeenth Century.”— Globe. 
“This work is a necessary companion to the popular histories of our country—to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and 
Lingard,”—Sun. } 


VOLS. III. 





Also, just published, 


VOL. I. OF THE RE-ISSUE OF THE LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Comprising all recent important Additions, Portraits of all the Queens, &e. To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, 
price 10s. 6d. each, handsomely bound. 


Published for Henry Coisurn, by his successors, Hurst and BLAckett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


BOOSEY’S FOREIGN MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


HE most Extensive Collection of all Classes of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 

MUSIC is to be found at this Library ; comprising all the principal Publications that have appeared during the last 

100 years in England and on the Continent. To this standard and gigantic stock are daily added a large supply of the 

lighter publications down to Jullien’s “Echo du Mont Blane Polka,” of which many dozens are already in circulation. 

Pent LIBRARY is patronised by the most celebrated Artistes, as well as by the most distinguished Amateurs and 

amilies, 

An ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER of TWO GUINEAS is entitled to the USE of TWO GUINEAS’ WORTH of MUSIC at 

he time in town, or Three Guineas’ worth in the country. 


*,* Subscribers have the privilege of Purchasing Music at a Reduced Price. 








LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome. New 


Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Dr. Smith’s New Classical Dictionary 
of Mythology, Bhoereyhy, and Geography, 
partly based on the larger “Dictionary of Greek and 
toman Biography and Mythology.” 
Edition, 15s. 

Dr. Smith’s Smaller Classical Dic- 
tionary, for the Use of Young Persons. Two Hundred 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Diction 
of Antiquities. Abridged from the larger Work. 
With 200 Woodcuts. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Latham’s Handbook of the English 
Language. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Latham’s Elementary Grammar 
“ Dna English Language. New Edition. 12mo. 
s. Od. 

Dr. Latham’s History and Etymology 
of the English Language. For the use of Classical 
Schools, Feap. 1s, 6d. 

| Dr. Latham’s Grammar of the English 

| Lenguage. For the use of Commercial Schools. Feap. 

& bd. 
|Dr. Latham’s Elements of English 
Grammar. For the Use of Ladies’ Schools. Fep. ls. 6d. 

Merlet’s Grammar of the French 
Language. New Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

| Merlet’s Dictionary of Difficulties of 

| the French Language. New and Enlarged Edition, 

12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. 

Merlet’s Le Traducteur; or, Historical, 


| Dramatic, and Miscellaneous Selections from the best 


8vo. cloth. Cheaper 





French Writers, &c. New Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
Robson’s Constructive Latin Exercises, 
Second Edition, Gs. 6d. 
| Robson’s First Latin Reading Lessons. 
An Introduction to Cesar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
|The London Latin Grammar. Fifteenth 
| Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Hall’s Roots of the Latin Language. 


Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
Cesar for Beginners — Latin and 


English. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Allen’s New Latin Delectus. Third 
Edition, 4s, 

New Latin Reading Book. Sentences, 
Sey ee, and Descriptions from Czxsar. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Tacitus. Edited by Dr. W. Smirn. The 


Germania, Agricola, and First Pook of the Annals, with 
English Notes. Second Edition, 5s. 


Griesbach’s Greek Testament. 
and revised Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Kuhner and Allen’s New Greek 


New 


Delectus. Third Edition. 4s. 

The London Greek Grammar. Fifth 
Edition. 3s. 6d, 

Plato. Edited by Dr. W. Srn. The 
APOLOGY, CKITO, and part of the PHLAEDO. With 


English Notes from Stalbaum, and a Life of Socrates, &c. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 
———_-_+>- —- = 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy. [first Course — 
Mechanics, Hydrostaties, Pneumatics, Sound and Optics. 
Large 12mo. 400 Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy. Second Course— 
containing Heat, Common Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Voltaic Electricity. Large 12mo. with 200 Woodcuts. 
8s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* The Third Course (completing the work) will contain 
Astronomy and Meteorology. 

Buff’s Familiar Letters on the Physics 
of the Earth; treating of the Chief Movements of 
the Land, the Waters, and the Air. Edited by Dr. 
HOFFMAN, Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry, 
London. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

De Morgan’s Elements of Arithmetic. 
Thirteenth Thousand. Royal 12mo. 5s. 

De Morgan’s Elements of Algebra. 


Second Edition. Royal 12mo. 9s. cloth. 


De Morgan’s Trigonometry and 
Double Algebra. Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Potter’s Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics. Second Edition, 8vo. with numerous Dia- 
grams, 8s, 6d. cloth. 

Potter’s Elementary Treatise on 
Optics. Part I. Second Edition, corrected. With nume- 


rous Diagrams, 9s. 6d. cloth. Part Il. Containing the 
Higher Propositions. 8vo. with numerous Diagrams, 12s. 6a 
Tables of Logarithms, Common and 
Trigonometrical, to Five Places. Under the Su- 
perintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 
Newth’s Elements of Statics, Dy- 
namics, and Hydrostatics, Royal 12mo. bds,. 65, 
Ritchie’s Principles of Geometry, 
Familiarly illustrated and applied. Second Edition. 12mo, 
150 Woodeuts. 3s. 6d. 
London: TAYLOR, WALTON, & MABERLY, 





Full particulars on application to T. Boosry and Co. 28, Holles-street. 


28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
I 


n a few days, 
N Y NOVEL. By Pisistratus Caxton. 
Or, Varieties in English Life. 4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready at 4 the Libraries, 


RetH: By the Author of “Mary Barton,” 
The Moorland Cottage, ” &e. 


3 vols. post ‘Bvo. 


GATHA’S HUSBAND. By the Author of 

_ & Olive,” “The Head of the Family,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“The author of this novel is a writer of no common power; her 
characters are sketched with a great many more contrasts of light 
and shade than any but a very masterly hand could put in true and 


leasing effect.” — Examiner. 
ws “London : CHAP MAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





ew Ex lition in 12mo, price 6s. bound CTRY F 

‘TUDIE S in ENGLISH POETRY; with 

kK short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory ‘and Criti- 
cal. Intended as a Text-Book for the higher.C lasses in Schools, and as 
an “are, on to the Study of English Literature. By JOSEPH 


— price 3s. cloth, gilt edges, es 
SELECT PORT "RY for CHILDREN. 


Edition. 

__ABrav Rn HALL, VirTvE, and Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 

Edited by Mons. s. DE LILLE 2, price 2s. in el 

PELLENGE cR’S ONE HUNDRE D C HOICE 

FABLES, imitated from La Fontaine, for the use of ep 
and all Persons beginning to learn the French Language; with 
Dictionary of the words and idiomatic phrases S vamunelingliy 
explained. New Edition, agg “ape corrected by C. J. DELILLE, 


Professor at Christ's Hospital, & be ea 
ROWBOTHAMS GUIDE TO FRENCH 


CONVERSATION. A new Edition, price 2s. 6d. neatly bound. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


QC cHO OL B*>O-+-0 £5 
N 
ACKWORTH VOCABULARY. New 


Price 1s. 6d. 


BARBAU 1 D'S L ECONS POUR DES ENFANS. 


Ninth 








s:— 
Edition. 


New Edition. Price 2s. cloth lettere ey : 
GILES’ ENG L A5s PARSING LESSONS. New 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. ¢ See 
HENDRY'S HISTORIES S of GREECE and 
ROME. Price 2s. e: 
ROWBOTHAM'S DERIVATIVE SPELLING- 


BOOK. New Edition. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
ASTHUE HALL, 4 


VIRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





WORKS BY MR. _ AND MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound and gilt. 16s each, 
YILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES 
With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. FAmnH0Lt, F.S.A. 


"TALES of WOMAN’S TRIALS. With numerous 


WEL Price 8s. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges 
A WEEK at KILL ARNEY. With Twenty Ilus- 
aN on Steel, and 100 Woodcuts. rice 8s, smal! 4to. cloth gilt. 
IRELAND, ITS SCENERY and CHARACTER. 
With nearly 600 Mustrations. New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





HENRY'S sPANISII COUR 
NEW “and IMPROVED “GR AMMAR, 
designed for every Class of Learners, and especially for Self- 
Instruction; containing the Elements of the Language and the Rules 
of Etymology and Syntax exemplified; with Notes and Appe ndix, 
consisting of Dialogues, select Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, 
&c. New edition, revised, 12mo. bound, price 8s. 


SYNTAX, 





EXERCIS on the FTYMOL( IGY, 
IDIOMS, &c. of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Fifth edition, price 4s. 
bound. 


Mil 
KEY-to the EXERCISES. Price 4s. bound. 
Iv. 
SYNONYMES, or the SPANISH LANGUAGE 
EXPLAINED. Price 5s. 6d. in 12mo. and 8vo. 
ArTuUR HALL, VirTUE, and Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





NE W WORK BY THE AU <r OF® 
This day, with Frontispiece, 4 wice 6d. in cloth antique, 
YE C OLLOQU Tks OF EDWARD 

OSBORNE, Citizen and Cloth Worker of London. 

“For truthful painting, exquisite touches of feeling, of quaintness, 
and of beauty—for power of delineating variety and distinction of 
character—and for sustaining interest without departing from nature 
and simplicity, this volnme has probably, in its way, no superior."— 
Church and State a, 


e _ Y POWELL. 


ecently published, . 

YE HOUSE HOL D OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 
Libellus a Margareta More, aeatecim annos nata, Chelseiz inceptus. 
Second edition, with portrait, ee “ a 
QUEENE PHILLI IPPA A’S GOLDEN BOOKE. 
H andsomely ID and gilt, with Illuminations. : i 
YE IDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY sewmki afterwards Mistress Milton. New edition, with 
portrait. 


ARTHUR HALt, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


VIRTUE, 





MR. BARTLETT'S ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
This day is pu ublishe sd, in super royal 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt, 


prt URES from SICILY. By W. H. Bartlett. 


Dastzated with Thirty-three Engravings on Steel, and several 


Woodcut 
Ww. AL KS ABOUT JERUSALEM. New Edition. 
Fourth Edition. 


‘FORTY DAYS in the DESERT. 
Price 12s. 
“FOOTSTEPS of our LORD and his APOSTLES. 


Third Edition. Price 


Pr 


The NILE BOAT; or, Glimpses of the Land of 
Egypt. Third Edition. Price lés. my 3 = 

GLEANINGS on the OVERLAND ROUTE. 
Second Edition. Price 14s. 


ViRTvE, and Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


CLASS BOOKS 


ARTHUR HALL, 
yen SCRIPTURE 


NALYSIS and SUMMARY of BIBLE 
HISTORY, and of the LAWS of MOSES, with a Connection 


between the Old and New Testaments, a Harmony of the Gospels, a 
continuous History of St. Paul, and Introductory Outlines of their Geo- 
graphy, Critical and Political Histé ory, Au thent icity, ys and Inspiration, 
— Copious Notes, C ‘hronologic al Tables, &c. By J. T. WHEELER, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ Analysis of Herodotus and Thucydides.” New 
Editions, i in 2 vols. gor ere cloth, price 5s. 6d. each. 
y will be published, 

A NEW SC RIPTU RE ors AS to illustrate the 
above, comprising Five Coloured Maps, a large View of Jerusalem, and 
Plan of the Ancient City, with an Analysis and Summary of the His- 
torical Geography of the Bible, and a copious Index. Price 7s. 6d. 
small folio, neatly bound. 





Jegantly bound in gilt ~—— price 7s. 6d, 
CATIE STEW A RT : True 


Originally published in emai Magazine. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Story. 





T? the CLERGY (exclusively) whose parochial 


The FOUR 
Manuscript Lithography (very legible), will be ready for delivery 
Jan. 21st, the Texts generally selected from the Services for each Sun- 


day. 
ae months, 22s. in advance; Single Sermons, for any Sunday, on 
receipt of twenty-four postage stamps: all sent post free. The services 
of a Clergyman of great parochial experience, and unquestioned sound- 
ness and moderation, have been engaged to write these Sermons 
expressly for the Publisher. Occasional Sermons on all subjects. 


labours, &c. preclude the possibility of regular composition.— 
lain practical SERMONS for FEBRUARY, printed by 


Price of each Set of Four Sermons, 8s.; Twelve Sermons, for 


‘Apply to the Publisher, HENtY F, GAYWOOD, 257, High Holborn, 
London. 





KEWine'’s PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION ; 


A. M. of #he New College, Edinburgh, and the Edin 


extracts have been expunged, and replaced by others of equal or supe- 
rior merit ; and specimens are introduced of the distinguishing styles of 


others, 


range of school-books.”—Britannia, Oct. 30, 1 


Just published, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. bound. 


thoroughly Revised and greatly Improved by F. B. CALV ERT, 
yurgh Academy. 


In order to give freshness and interest to this popular work, numerous 

Jeremy Taylor, South, Barrow, Chalmers, Robert Hall, Foster, and 

“The work is without a rival in its own department in the whole 
852. 


OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. London. 


DARTON and Co., H 
RUE STORIES "FROM U UNCLE "TOM’S 
CABIN, by Mrs. BEECHER STOWE, with Eight ee ae, 
printed in Colours, price Sixpence. To be had of all 





The Twelfth Thousand, crown 8vo. 5s. c! 

THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT: 
Sketches of the Life of Mr. SAMUEL BUDGETT, late of Kings- 

wood-hill, Bristol. By the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, A.M. Author of 


“A Mission to the Mysore. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co.; JOHN MASON. 





Just £1 ublished, with Portrait of the Auther, price 6d. 

HE ELEMENTS of BANKING ; with Ten 
Minutes Advice about keeping a Banker. J. W. GILBART, 

F.R.8S. General Manager of the London and Wostestncter Bank.” 

London: LoNGMAN and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 





WALTER MATES INSTRUCTIONS IN THE , al 
SINGING, after the Method of the best Italian Masters. 


DROGRESSIVE VOCAL EXERCISES for 


LY PRACTICE. By E. C. MAY. Price 
GARCIUS’ COMPLETE SCHOOL OF SINGING. New Edition, lis. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co, 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 





Thousand, Price 1s. 6d., cloth. 
CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMO- 

LOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK; exhibiting (in addition to their 

Orthogra, yy and Accen(uation) the Etymology, and Primary and Present 


Fourth 
HRISTIE’S 





N 


Simile of the Great Charter of Liberties, with the Seal. 


Henry VIII. the title of DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 
the Original, mutilated by the Fire at the Coton Library in 1731. 
With a perfect Copy EF an early Transcript; an explanation of the 
Autographs, &c. Price 7 


CROWN : an Historical Note, illustrative of the preceding. 
London: 


INTERESTING nanagetip ay FOR THE 4" 
Adapted for Framing, on a sheet 22 in. by 30, price 
AGNA CHARTA SUB SIGILLO "REGIS 


JOHANNIS, An. Dom. M.CC.XV. A beautifully executed Fac- 
THE PAPAL BULL OF LEO X. conferring on 


Fa simile of 


In 8vo. with a lan Plate of Autographs, price 3s. 


THE PAPAL JEWEL IN THE PROTESTANT 


Henry KENT CAUSTON, at the Printing Offices, Nag’s Head- 
court, Gracechurch-street. 





3s. 6d. 


DULAU AND CO.’s ELEMENTARY GERMAN BOOKS. 
LBRECHT, GERMAN DELECTUS 
4 12mo. cloth, 6s.—KEY to ditto, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DULAU’S NEW GERMAN and ENGLISH 
DIAMOND DICTIONARY. Edited by Dr. FELLER. 32mo. bound, 


ERMELER, GERMAN READER; with Notes 


by Dr. FEILING. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
FEILING, Complete Course of GERMAN 


LITERATURE. 12mo. bound, 6 
FLUEGEL, GERM? AN and ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. 2 vols. royal Svo. cloth, 28s. 
Ditto, ditto, abridged 12mo. bound, 7s. 6¢ 
ROWBOTHAM, PRACTICAL GERMAN 
GRAMMAR, with Exercises. 12mo. cloth, 
Ditto, GERMAN and ENGLISH DIL CLOGUES, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Ditto, DEUTSCHES L BUCH. 12mo. cloth, &s. 

DULAU and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


Small &vo. cloth, handsome, with Twelve Illustrations and a Map, &. 


\ T * + . 
HISTORICAL TOUR in FRANCONIA in 
4 the SUMMER of 1852. By CHARLES TYLOR. 

“The author went well prepared for the enjoyment of his visit by 
previous study of the history and geology of the « ountry, and versed 
in what had been said about it by preceding travellers. Thus he used 
his eyes to advantage. * We can heartily recommend it as a 
valuable pocket travelling ahentes to all who may contemplate a 
tour in the same interesting localities.” — Critic. 

“Tt contains relics of early German characters and events of singular 
interest, which have been hitherto somewhat neglected by travellers 
and topographers.”— Westminster Reriew. 

“The author is well versed in the history of Franconia. The facts 
and tales he has recourse to are brief and striking in themselves, and 
are closely connected with the scene. The past however is by no 
no means his only topic, The aspect of the counfry, the appearance 
and condition of the people, the modes of life, and the prices of com- 
modities, as well as other facts connected with present living, are 
judiciously noticed.”—Spectator. 

London : LONGMAN and Co. 











Brighton: R. FOLTHORP. 





I. price 3d. or 4d. stamped for post, 
ar 
| EAU TIFU L POETRY: Edited by 
Editors of THE Critic. No. IL. on February 1. 

The Editors beg to state that, in consequence of the approval which 
this Publication has received, and at the request of the Subscribers, it 
will be published Fortnightly in future, viz. on the Ist and 15th of each 
month. 

BEAUTIFUL POETRY may be had by order through all Booksellers. 
Some Copies are stamped for transmission by Post, and these will be 
Supplied directly from the office to Subscribers transmitting in advance, 
for Half a Year, 3s. 6d. which may be forwarded in Postage Stamps to 
THE CRITIC OFFICE. 

A number, as aspecimen, sent to any person transmitting four 
postage stamps to p CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 

)n the Ist of February, _ e 3d. 


> 
wit AND HUMOUR, No. I. on the same 
Plan as “ Beautiful Poetry,” to comprise the choicest things of 

the class in the English language; admitting only such as are really 
ood, 
In monthly numbers at 3d. Stamped copies sent from the office to 
subscribers transmitting 3s. 6d. in postage stamps for twelve numbers. 
A copy sent to any person inclosing four postage stamps to the office. 
Critic Office, 29, Ess ex-street, Strand. 


the 








Now ready, price 1 

\EORGE MEASOM’S ‘ILLUSTRATED 

NW GUIDE to the GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY andits Tributary 
Branches. Embellished with 50 Engravings from Original Drawings. 

MARSHALL and Sons, Paddington Station. 

“The Work before us meets a long-felt want, both as regards its 
Engravings and Literary matter; the latter, indeed, is written with 
very great taste. "—Bell’'s Weekly Messenger. 

“The illustrations are numerous, correct, and well-executed; and the 
information is ample, accurate, and carefully conveyed. The cheapne S83 
of the Work will insure for it an extensive circulation. It is worthy of 
patronage."— Sunday Times. 

“ This is a book which every traveller should obtain. A glance at it 
will induce any one to read it through. It is embellished with 50 
well-executed Engravings, of which we can vouch for the accuracy; 
and we feel great pleasure in saying that a good idea has been ably 

carried out.”"—Morning ‘gee 


GEORGE ME ASOM Ss. 
TRATED GUIDE to the SOUTH-EASTERN 
Branches. 

“We are glad to see, from a specimen sheet forwarded to us, that this 
talented and enterprising artist is proceeding with the good work he so 
ably began with the Great Western Railway. The illustrations of 
Canterbury, now before us, are capital."—Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. 

Advertisements intended for this work (inserted by permission) should 
be forwarded to Mr. Measom immediately. 


In progress, 
GEORGE MEASOM’S OFFICIAL ILLUS- 
TRATED GUIDE to the BRIGHTON and SOUTH COAST RAILWAYS. 
*,* GEORGE MEASOM, Designer and Engraver on Wood, has a 
VACANCY for a PUPIL. A well-educated lad would be received 


ORFICIAL ILLUS- 
RAILWAY and its 





of xbove 8,000 of the most useful — Words; with a 
Preliminary Leptin on Ftymology, and numerous N 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and ‘Lovins, 

. 
\ TULLII CICERONIS: 
e DE SENECTUTE, 12mo. Is. 6d. sewed; 
DE AMICITIA (in the press). 

Codd. MSS. suis collatis recensuit H. ALANUS. 

London: SIMPKIN & Co.; Dublin: HODGES & SMITH. 





Now ready, post 8vo. 5s. 

HE AUSTRALIAN AND CALIFORNIAN 

GOLD DISCOVERIES, and their probable C onseqpannes or, An 
Inquiry into the Laws which determine the Value and ition of 
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